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The Future of McCarthyism 


HE SENATES’s censure of McCarthy, the lat- 


ter’s subsequent attack on the President, and. 


the resulting defection of prominent McCarthy 
supporters has led to a marked sense of relief in 
the anti-McCarthy camp. In many quarters the 
Senator from Wisconsin is being virtually writ- 
ten off as a serious threat in the future. We 
find it difficult to avoid the feeling that the 
jubilation is premature and that in the next 
two years at least McCarthyism as a method 
will remain a far from negligible force, and the 
Senator himself may turn out to be not quite 
as effectively dehorned as some believe at this 
time. 

Granted that due to the blows he has recently 
suffered the voice of McCarthy has lost some 
of its resonance in the land, it is important to 
remember a few very important phases of his 
rise and (at least temporary) decline. It is im- 
portant to recall, for instance, that McCarthy 
rode roughshod over basic constitutional prin- 
ciples which, it has been fondly believed, were 
an organic part of the thinking of the Ameri- 
can people, without arousing the ire of most of 
his colleagues or suffering loss of face among 
his followers and supporters. He stood the Fifth 
Amendment on its head, he discarded the prin- 
ciple that a person is innocent until proven 
guilty, he trampled on the basic sense of fair 
play which requires that the accused be con- 
fronted with his accuser, yet none of these 
appeared to damage his prestige in the White 
House and among the bulk of his followers. He 
met his Waterloo only when he infringed on 
the sacred precincts of the Army, and some of 
his bodyguard deserted him only when he ques- 
tioned the anti-Communism of the President. 

It is hard to believe that the above desertions 
were motivated solely by a profound respect for 
the office of the President. In the past Mc- 
Carthy hurled much stronger accusations against 
former President Truman without incurring 
any displeasure on the Right. Were lack of 
respect for the presidency a true cause of Mc- 
Carthy’s present state of isolation, it would be 
hard to explain why this result was not achieved 
when he attacked Truman. We are therefore 
forced to the sad conclusion that in the present 





state of political emotions only the Army appears 
to be sacrosanct, and if McCarthy had only 
steered clear of this reef, he could easily have 


maintained his aggressive course despite all his 
violence to what were believed to be the treas- 
ured principles of a democracy. 

The above considerations provide ground for 
grave reflections regarding the future of Mc- 
Carthyism. The Senator from Wisconsin may 
be finished politically as an individual. The 
movement which he has led does not appear at 
this moment to have suffered any serious dam- 
age, aside from the censure of its leader. The 
recent election campaign has demonstrated that 
there are others in the political arena capable 
and willing to pick up the banner of McCarthy- 
ism from the Senator’s faltering hands. 

The relief at McCarthy’s momentary discom- 
fiture is understandable, but it is doubtful 
whether it is yet time to cheer. Wariness and 
vigilance against a regrouped and reorganized 
McCarthyism are still needed. 


Kulturkampf in Jerusalem 


“Do you realize what these clashes will lead to, 
should they persist and no reasonable agreement be 
reached?” I asked Rabbi Meises, Head of the Ye- 
shivah Torath Emeth. 

“This will be a Kultukampf. There i is one already, 
but you try to conceal it in the interests of your 
campaigns. We want a Kultukampf. We want a 
struggle.” 

“But can you visualize what will happen should 
a true culture war break out?” 

“What can happen is quite clear. The State of 
Israel will be destroyed . . . This is precisely what 
we want.” 

(From an interview with the leader of the 
Neturei Karta published in the Tel Aviv 
daily Haaretz.) 


M2 SHEARIM, the crowded quarter of 

Jerusalem near the Old City, inhabited by 
fanatical ultra-Orthodox Jews who never 
reached a modus vivendi with the twentieth cen- 
tury, has long been known as a quaint neigh- 
borhood with potentialities for unpleasantness. 
The unpleasantness stemmed from their pro- 
clivity to regard themselves as Neturei Karta 
(Guardians of the City) and responsible for its 
orthodox purity. This they have tried to en- 
force on the other 97% 7o of Jerusalem’s popula- 
tion by means of passive and active terrorism. 
The passive phase included such tactics as lying 
down on the pavements to prevent all vehicular 
traffic in the city on Saturdays. The active as- 
pect of their terrorism included burning vehi- 
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cles that had “transgressed” against the Sabbath, 
stoning passengers in such vehicles, physical as- 
sault on Sabbath movie goers, and similar means. 
In their attempts to impose their views of what 
constitutes “Sabbath sanctity” they were not 
averse to a little “desecrating” of the holy day 
themselves. 

For a long time the doings of the Neturei 
Karta in Jerusalem were tolerated with a good 
deal of irritation by the rest of the population. 
But in recent weeks the violence of the Netu- 
rei Karta has increased in scope. They stoned a 
children’s club and kindergarten in their neigh- 
borhood in protest, so they maintained, against 
the “immorality” of such coeducational insti- 
tutions; when the police came, they also at- 
tacked the police with clubs and stones. The 
patience of some of the more secular elements 
of the population gave way and counter- 
measures were taken. The peace of Jerusalem, 
a tenuous thing as it is with the Arab Legion 
manning the walls of the Old City and taking 
pot shots at the Jewish population at will, was 
further disturbed by street riots instigated by 
the self-proclaimed Guardians of religion. 

What lent particular importance to these dis- 
turbances was the moral support given to the 
handful of Neturei Karta fanatics by such re- 
spectable Orthodox parties as Mizrachi and 
Agudath Israel, which maintained that it was 
necessary to bow to the whims of Meah Shearim 
lest its “religious feelings” be hurt. 

Israel faces national elections next year, and 
the attitude of the Orthodox parties is readily 
understandable as an opportunistic attempt to 
outdo each other in piety in competition for the 
Orthodox vote. But this raises a grave question, 
whether the farreaching concessions made to 
Orthodoxy in the past for the sake of internal 
peace, had not been exaggerated and instead of 
leading to peace only served to increase its ap- 
petite for communal power. The time may have 
come for Israel to reappraise its domestic legis- 
lation with an eye to the rights of the non- 
orthodox as well. Meantime, the excesses of the 
Neturei Karta sect have to be curbed, peace- 
fully and effectively. Not even a religious sect 
has the right to impose its will on the population 
by force. 


American Labor for Israel 


HE THIRTY-FIRST annual convention of the 
National Committee for Labor Israel which 
was held in New York on the Thanksgiving 
weekend has once again demonstrated the deep 
roots which the movement for the Histadrut has 
struck in this country. The hundreds of dele- 
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gations from the Jewish labor and _peopk’ 
organizations all over the United States which 
streamed to this convention, and the numeroy 
enthusiastic messages from general labor organ. 
izations, have revealed a fact which is fre. 
quently overlooked that the Histadrut, Israel; 
unique labor organization, has become a power. 
ful and constructive educational influence op 
the American Jewish scene. In these days whe 
liberal and labor ideas are on the defensive 
Histadrut’s example of what a pioneering an 
democratic labor movement can accomplish, hy 
become an effective factor in our thinking her, 
Readers of Jewish Frontier and close adherent 
of the Labor Zionist Movement are familiar wit) 
the importance of the Histadrut and the sig 
nificance of its work. But many of them & 
not sufficiently appreciate the fact that the pro. 
Histadrut movement as embodied in the N; 
tional Committee for Labor Israel does mor 
than provide material aid to the Histadrut, tha 
it has become a vitalizing force. We have m 
doubts that this force will make itself felt stil 
more in coming years. 
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a Mr. Toynbee and the Jews 
gan by Marie Syrkin 


: IX VoLuME 8 of Arnold Toynbee’s “Study of were not the first bigots. “The earliest known 
History” is to be found a chapter entitled instance of bigotry is the compulsory conversion 
‘The Modern West and the Jews.” I make no of the conquered gentiles of Galilee to Judaism 
pretence to the scholarship required for an eval- by their Maccabean Jewish conqueror, Alex- 
I vation of Mr. Toynbee’s monumental work as ander Jannaeus, in the first quarter of the last 
sh, has , whole, and I approach the Toynbean sweep century B. C., and the Maccabean temper was 
ind erudition as humbly as most of his fascin- inherited by Christendom from a Jewry that 
'| sted readers. But in the chapter on the Jews the came to be the principal victim of this Jewish 
wthor is not discussing Hindu, Babylonic or vein in the Christian religion.” Mr. Toynbee 
. | Andean societies. Here he is on familiar terri- magnanimously goes on to indicate that Macca- 
tory and his statements are no longer obscured beanism was not “the sole source” of Christian 
con by the aura of his formidable and mysterious anti-Semitism but by this time the villain is 
> Ne learning. When one has finished this chapter the Pretty well localized—that Jewish vein. One 
a vision of Toynbee, half-mystic, half-historian, Cannot help being puzzled by the “earliest 
c, that pointing to God’s web on the loom of time, be- known instance of bigotry” so categorically 
comes a bit shaky. The robes of the prophet cited. Even a layman seems to remember rele- 
It stl drag all too plainly in the dust of human bias vant episodes considerably prior to the Macca- 
and error. bees. How would Mr. Toynbee characterize the 
Toynbee’s conception of the Jews as a fos- Persecutions of the Jews by Pharaoh? Of course, 


silized relic of an extinct civilization was given Mr. Toynbee might question the historicity of 
to the world in his earlier volumes. No matter the Old Testament account but then much of 


| how unattractive the role assigned appeared to the evidence he adduces from the same source 


the energetic fossils, Toynbee, sketching the fall would become equally questionable. 

fand rise of civilizations on his great canvass, 

could only do so according to his own, not JQOWEVER THIs MIGHT BE, anti-Semitism, ac- 
infallible, lights. Whether or not one agreed cording to Toynbee, is something “into 
{ with his slighting evaluation of Judaism he was which Christianity was betrayed by the Judaic 
within the province of the philosopher of his- not the Hellenic element in its ethos.” Pre- 
tory who must make his judgments in the terms sumably the Greeks who made Socrates drink 
of his subjective illuminations and prejudices. the hemlock some centuries before the Cruci- 
No serious historian with an animating world fixion were under Judaic influence, and the 
hild } view is objective, and it would be the height of acts of savagery recorded in some of Thucydides’ 
stupidity to complain that Toynbee is not “ob- most eloquent pages were inspired by a sea 
jective.” But there is a point where the distor- voyage to Palestine. Mr. Toynbee’s rigorous 
tion and suppression of available evidence trans- regard for truth makes him face squarely the 
forms what purports to be history into un- unpleasant fact that Christians persecuted Jews 
ing abashed journalistic propaganda no matter how through the ages but the truth becomes more 
=f tlegantly expressed. It is this point which Mr. palatable when the country of origin, “Judea,” 
Toynbee reaches in his discussion of the Jews is stamped on each fresh massacre. So single- 
in the modern world. minded is Mr. Toynbee in his fealty to the no- 
In his customary formidable manner Toynbee tion that fanaticism is a Jewish growth where- 
starts out by tracing the tensions between “the ever it occurs, that even when describing the 
peculiar Jewish millet” and the homogeneous growing indifference to religious issues among 
Christian society in which the millet found it- Christian sects he writes of the “damping of 
slf, By the sixth and seventh centuries after a Judaic flame of religious fanaticism in the re- 
_ | Christ this tension was registered “in a series of lations between Christian and Christian.” 

) § anti-Jewish enactments of a Judaically fanatical | The Moslems, however, uninfected by the 
ferocity.” While deploring the savagery of the Judaic flame, were according to Mr. Toynbee 
anti-Jewish persecutions, Toynbee is careful to notably tolerant in their treatment of minor- 
point out that the ferocity of the Christian per- ities. True, the Koran enjoined tolerance but 
secutors was really “Judaic.” There is a tragic any one familiar with the experience of Jewish 
irony in Visigoth bigotry because the Visigoths communities in Moslem lands must marvel at 


Li 
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Toynbee’s encomium. Moslems persecuted Jews 
centuries before the arrival of the wicked Zion- 
ists on the scene of history. Has Mr. Toynbee 
never heard of the Jews of Yemen who from 
the twelfth century on suffered so cruelly from 
Moslem fanaticism that in 1182 Maimonides sent 
them his famous epistle urging them to remain 
steadfast? It wold be pointless to multiply the 
instances. 


Mr. Toynbee’s anti-Jewish and pro-Arab bias 
appears most spectacularly in a section of his 
chapter significantly headed, “The Fate of the 
European Jews and the Palestinian Arabs, A.D., 
1933-48.” The equation between the fate of 
European Jewry and of the Palestinian Arabs, 
is made in the very title. This equation is all 
the more shocking since Toynbee himself de- 
scribes the fate of European Jewry in these 
terms: “Within a period of no more than twelve 
years, they [the Nazis] reduced the Jewish 
population of Continental Europe, west of the 
Soviet Union, from about six and a half million 
to one and a half million by the process of mass- 
extermination which was so unprecedently cold- 
blooded and systematic that the new word Geno- 
cide had to be coined.” ‘Toynbee seems to be 
adequately appalled by the “maniacal sadism” 
of the Nazis. However, after deploring the 
moral nadir to which the Germans sank, Toyn- 
bee permits himself the following sentiments: 
“But the Nazi Gentiles’ fall from grace was less 
tragic than the Zionist Jews’. On the morrow 
of a persecution in Europe in which they had 
been the victims of the worst atrocities ever 
known suffered by Jews or indeed by any other 
human beings, the Jews’ immediate reaction to 
their experience was to become persecutors in 
their turn for the first time since A.D. 135— 
and this at the first opportunity that had since 
arisen for them to inflict on other human be- 
ings who had done the Jews no injury, but who 
happened to be weaker than they were, some 
of the wrongs and sufferings that had been 
inflicted on the Jews.” And Mr. Toynbee sanc- 
timoniously concludes the indictment with the 
blasphemous statement that, “On the Day of 
Judgment the gravest crime to the German 
Nationalists’ account might not be that they 
had exterminated a majority of Western Jews 
but that they had caused the surviving remnant 
of Jewry to stumble.” Such sensitiveness to Jew- 
ish virtue can only be explained by a whole- 
hearted indifference to Jewish survival. 


ON THE Basis of Mr. Toynbee’s chapter readers 
without a special knowledge of events in 
Palestine in 1948, and that means the overwhelm- 
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ing majority of present and potential student, 
of this history, must assume that the Jews jn 
a blood-thirsty frenzy murdered or expelled 
peacable Arabs in the Nazi fashion. This is of 
course the daily staple of Arab propaganda and 
would hardly merit rejoinder if it appeared 
through the usual channels. But Toynbee is , 
revered thinker whose idealism and Christian 
dedication are touted on every page. One would 
assume, therefore, that whatever subsequent in. 
terpretation the historian might choose to make, 
a number of simple facts would be mentioned, 
Mr. Toynbee surely knows that from the firs 
moment of hostilities till the invasion of Isra¢ 
by six Arab armies it was the Arabs who wer 
the aggressors in defiance of the United Nations 
Resolution. A man with so much curious in- 
formation about vanished civilizations is surely 
aware of the fact that the Palestinian Arab ex- 
odus was deliberately stimulated by Arab strat- 
egists to create an artificial Arab refugee prob- 
lem and to evacuate Arab civilians from terr- 
tory which the Arab States expected to bomb, 
Contrary to Arab plans the considered evacu- 
tion turned into an uncontrollable stampede, 
Arab incitement had back-fired. The evidence 
exists in readily available texts of Arab radio 
broadcasts and accounts in the Arab press of 
Syria, Jordan and Egypt. Let me remind Mr 
Toynbee of events in Haifa in April, 1948 (not 
1400 B. C.). 

After the defeat of the Arabs at the hands of 
a force of 200 Jewish soldiers, the British High 
Commissioner, who could hardly be suspected 
of pro-Jewish bias, issued the following state. 
ment: “The Jewish attack on Haifa was a direct 
consequence of continuous attacks of Arabs on 
Jewish Haifa over the previous four days. The 
attack was carried out by the Haganah and ther 
was no massacre. Arabs in Haifa were thw 
themselves responsible for the outbreak despite 
our repeated warnings.” 


On April 22, after the breakdown of Ari 
resistance in Haifa, generous truce terms weft 
offered by the Haganah. Foreign troops wett 
to be deported; German Nazis were to be handed 
over to the Haganah, and arms were to be sur 
rendered. The truce specifically guaranteed th 
right of Arabs to continue living in Haifa 4 
equal citizens under the then-existing bi-nr 
tional municipal council. 

The British indicated that they considered th 
terms “reasonable.” The Arabs at first agreed 
but changed their minds later in the day & 
plaining that they could not accept the term 
for reasons beyond their control. The “reasons 
were not far to seek. The Arab radio was broad 
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wsting directives from the Arab Higher Execu- 
ive ordering all Arabs to leave Haifa. 

The reports of the Haifa British Chief of 
blice, A. J. Bridmead, indicate how earnestly 
he Jews tried to persuade the Arabs to say. On 
{pril 26, Bridmead wrote: “The situation in 
thifa remains unchanged. Every effort is being 
nade by the Jews to persuade the Arab populace 
stay and carry on with their normal lives, 
get their shops and businesses open and to be 
ysured that their lives and interests will be safe.” 
Ina supplementary report made the same day, 
bridmead repeated: “An appeal has been made 
to the Arabs by the Jews to reopen their shops 
ind businesses in order to relieve the difficulties 
of feeding the Arab population. Evacuation 
yas still going on yesterday and several trips 
were made by Z craft to Acre. Roads too were 
crowded. Arab leaders reiterated ther determin- 
ition to evacuate the entire Arab population, 
and they have been given the loan of 10 three- 
ton military trucks as from this morning to 
asist the evacuation.” 

On April 28, Superintendent Brimead was 
till writing: “The Jews are still making every 
dfort to persuade the Arab population to remain 
and settle back into their normal lives in the 
town.” 

However, no assurances could stop the mad 
fight. Very quickly the proposed strategic evac- 
vation turned into a panic. The Jews of Haifa 
watched dumbfounded as the 70,000 Arabs 
began to flock wildly toward the port seeking 
to “escape” by any craft available. 

The flight of 70,000 Arabs from Haifa proved 
contagious. One can cite instance after instance 
of Arabs abandoning their villages as the result 
of the terror propaganda of the Arab League. 
After the Arab invasion it was inevitable that 
the Jews, who at first had been perplexed and 
even troubled by the Arab exodus, should have 
welcomed the departure of professed enemies 
or tools of enemies. 


[Nventasty the condition of the Arab refu- 
gees is an unhappy one. They live and mul- 
tiply in camps maintained by the United Nations 
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in the Arab lands adjacent to Israel. The Arab 
states responsible for their plight decline to 
permit their rehabilitation and _ resettlement 
among their kin. Being pledged to the sacred 
cause of the destruction of Israel, they must 
exploit rather than alleviate the sufferings of 
their Palestinian brethren. All this is under- 
standable from the point of view of political 
tensions and hostilities. But from the point of 
view of that other-wordly justice in human 
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affairs which Mr. Toynbee propounds is the 
notion that the Palestinian Arabs be resettled 
in the neighbor Arab lands so outrageous? 
They would be among people of their own race, 
religion and language. They would enjoy a 
familiar landscape and climate. The Arabs 
speak of themselves as one people and one land. 
The Palestinians would be part of it. Tiny 
Israel is crowded with refugees from Europe 
and the Moslem lands. The Arab states are large 
and underpopulated. Population transfers have 
been made repeatedly under far less favorable 
circumstances in order to solve less vital issues. 
The Greek-Turkish exchange in 1923 or the 
more recent resettlement of Hindus in India 
and Moslems in Pakistan involved a more funda- 
mental uprooting than would the settlement 
of Palestinian Arabs in Syria or Jordan. After all, 
Jordan was part of Palestine as recently as 1921. 
Then two-thirds of the original territory set 
aside for the Jewish National Home was lopped 
off and set up as the Emirate (later ‘“King- 
dom”) of Trans-Jordan. Nor is it irrelevant to 
mention that until World War I Arabs called 
Palestine “Southern Syria.” There is even no 
specific Palestinian Arab nationalism to which 
violence would be done through resettlement. 
Admittedly the pain of leaving one’s home town 
and home is genuine. I have no wish to slight 
this pain even after adequate financial compen- 
sation has been made. The Palestinian Arabs 
have suffered, and whether those responsible 
were the Jews, or the Arab States, or their own 
folly in joining the enemy instead of remaining 
with the thousands of Arabs who made their 
peace with Israel and became Israeli citizens is 
not the immediate issue in this discussion. 

I am concerned with the moral perversity 
which views as equal the systematic murder of 
six million men, women and children and the 
resettlement of 800,000 Arabs. One can only 
exclaim with Abba Eban, “Would to God that 
our six million dead were safe and alive among 
their brethren!” 


AANOTHER OF ToyNnBEE’s pontifical statements 

is of a piece with the foregoing: “The calam- 
ities which inexorably overtook the Jews in 
continental Europe and the Arabs in Palestine 
in the twentieth century of the Christian Era 
were indeed implicit in the decision taken in 
the nineteenth century by a section of the Jew- 
ish diaspora in the West when they adopted a 
program of collective Westernization on the 
lines of the archaistically oriented Modern West- 
ern ideal of Nationalism.” In other words, Zion- 
ism was responsible. One can see the applica- 
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tion to the Arabs but how do the European 
Jews get into the act? Hitler arose in Germany, 
where the Jews were well on the road to com- 
plete assimilation. It is hardly necessary to be- 
labor this point. But Toynbee does not like 
the Zionists and he is not likely to relinquish 
a thesis in favor of the evidence. Instead of 
perceiving that the Jewish Homeland was the 
direct response to the challenge of Jewish mar- 
tyrdom and the refugee ships driven from port 
to port, Toynbee reverses the process. He is so 
bereft of any compassionate understanding of 
that great agony that he permits himself to 
refer to the help of American Jews at this 
period in terms all too reminiscent of the shod- 
diest Arab spokesman: “The American Jews 
may have been moved partly by a self-regarding 
consideration that even a moderate further in- 
crease in their own numbers might prejudice 
their already delicate relations with their Gentile 
fellow-neighbors.” Just a vestige of research 
would have indicated to Toynbee that American 
Jews were as active in their efforts to increase 
immigrant quotas into the United States as 
they were in behalf of the Jewish State. 
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Zionism is an archaism which inverts Jewish 
values. And what is the distinctively Jewis, 
ethos according to Toynbee: “A meticulous de. 
votion to the Mosaic Law and a consummat 
virtuosity in commerce and finance.” It is they 
precious values that Zionism has the imprudenc, 
to change. When one reads Toynbee one woul 
never suspect that Jews had made great contriby. 
tions to the thought and science of the Weg, 
The fossil quickens into a shrewd Rothschild 

Though deploring “archaic” Jewish nation. 
alism Toynbee has a tender regard for Arab 
nationalism. He wonders pensively whether the 
Palestinian Arabs would have the spirit to main. 
tain their identity. Mr. Toynbee’s pro-Arah 
activities in the Britsh Foreign Office help tp 
explain many of his contradictions and om. 
sions. Mr. Toynbee has every right to be a 
Arab propagandist, but then one wishes tha 
he would doff his hieratic vestments. 

When he finishes ‘““The Modern West and th 
Jews,” the reader is left with an impious que: 
tion: If this is how the great historian treat 
a local and contemporary moment, just how 
erudite is the rest of the vast erudition? 


Norman Thomas and American Socialism 


by Will 


OR THE MAJOR PaRT of his life, Norman 

Thomas has been identified with the Amer- 
ican Socialist movement, its perennial standard- 
bearer and spokesman. Yet the fate of the man 
and the movement have been strangely differ- 
ent. As the man was celebrating his seventieth 
birthday some months ago amidst the unfeigned 
congratulations of people in every walk of life, 
the movement was at its lowest ebb, forgotten, 
all but extinct. To most of its leaders still asso- 
ciated with it, the decline of the Socialist move- 
ment had brought neglect and obscurity; but 
not to Norman Thomas. On his seventieth birth- 
day, Norman Thomas was perhaps better 
known, more highly regarded, and more widely 
esteemed than ever before in his life. A curious 
paradox, but in a way also one that may hold 
a clue to the quality of the man and his re- 
lation to the movement with which his name 
has been linked for three and a half decades. 

The Socialist movement in the United States 
never became a factor of real significance in 
American political life. Yet for a time, in the 
decade just before the first world war, it did 
give some signs of vitality and some promise 


Herberg 


for the future. The war, Communism, the Nev 
Deal, and Hitler, each in its own way and d 
cumulatively, shattered these prospects and r- 
duced the movement to utter insignificance. | 
was Norman Thomas’ destiny to achieve leat. 
ership in the party in this period of dissolution 

The Socialist party never became a factor 0 
real significance in American public life & 
cause it never became the political represent: 
tive of any stable social interest or any signi 
ficant segment of American society, least of d 
the working class. On the continent of Europ 
Socialism had entered the world of politics 4 
the champion of the democratic rights of th 
working masses, almost everywhere at the tim 
disfranchised and without political status. | 
thereby cemented an almost unbreakable bom 
with the masses, who came to identify it wil 
their own political being; henceforth nothis 
could draw the most active sections of 
working class away from the Socialist mov 
ment. In the United States, however, the worl 
ers were not, and did not consider themselves ! 
be, a disfranchised, underprivileged class. Th 
had their political rights; they had their recoj 
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rized, legitimate place as “free and equal” 
American citizens. Even the immigrant work- 
ws, in the process of their ““Americanization,” 
¢ll into the same pattern. The Socialist move- 
ment, When it did arise, came to them not as 
the champion of their political existence, but 
ss the advocate of an obscure economic pan- 
icea, and it therefore made no real impression. 
It was thus not the backwardness, but rather 
the advanced character of American political 
conditions, that robbed the incipient Socialist 
movement in this country of any effective appeal 
to the working classes, and restricted its in- 
fuence to certain special groups at the margin 
of American political life. 


Ar irs BEST, American Socialism was a reflec- 
tion of a minor strain in the older middle- 
dass radicalism that until recently ran through 
much of American politics. Other strains and 
tendencies merged into it from time to time, 
but in its days of greatest vitality and promise, 
American Socialism was essentially Populism 
gone Marxist, and its support came much more 
fom the rural communities of the West than 
from the industrial states in the older parts of 
the country. Certain groups of workers did in- 
deed show some affinity for the Socialist party. 
In New York and other large Eastern centers, 
ihe party included numbers of foreign-born 
workers, particularly Jews; Morris Hillquit was 
representative of this element. Then there were 
the half-proletarianized laborers of the West— 
lumberjacks, agricultural workers, metal miners, 
casual and migratory workers—less than a gen- 
eration away from the frontier; they formed 
the bulk of the IWW and the old “left wing” 
of the Socialist party, and found their spokes- 
men in “Big Bill” Haywood and partly too in 
Eugene Victor Debs. But, by and large, So- 
cialism was never a workers movement in the 
United States, and only briefly and peripherally 
touched other sections of the population. 
The first world war reversed the promising 
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trend of growth that had cheered Socialist ex- 
pectations through the previous decade. The 


‘| radicalized Populist element melted away, its 
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discontent partly allayed by wartime prosper- 
ity and its insurgency finding more congenial 
expression in the Non-Partisan League move- 
ment. The anti-war, or what we would call 
today the “third camp,” position adopted by 
the Socialist party in 1917 alienated many pro- 
Allied intellectuals and intensified the hostility 
of large sections of organized labor. Commu- 
nism completed the havoc. From 1919 to 1921, 
the Socialist party was torn apart by the fiercest 
internal struggle. Wholesale defections took 
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place, particularly among the foreign-language 
groups. But the damage Communism did to the 
Socialist movement went deeper. Communism 
succeeded in winning intellectual hegemony 
over whatever left-thinking people there were 
in this country, especially the radical-minded 
youth; it succeeded in enforcing its view of 
history and politics—the world in the grip of 
revolution, the Social Democrats as “‘betrayers,” 
Communism as “consistent,” “revolutionary” 
Socialism—not only upon its own followers, but 
upon the liberals and Socialists as well. The 
Socialist movement, shattered, bedevilled by 
splits and defections, lost its self-confidence, 
and when that was lost, everything was gone. 


F THE Sociauist Party lost its initiative, 
self-confidence, and ideological dynamic to the 
Communists, it was robbed of its program by 
the New Deal. The spectacular speed and scope 
of the New Deal reforms, achieving almost over- 
night what Labor and Socialism, each in its own 
way, had so long been striving for, effected a 
profound political reorientation in the whole of 
American life. Scores of bright young Socialists 
trooped to Washington to man the new agen- 
cies that were springing up as part of the recov- 
ery program. The Socialist unions, without 
having to make a drastic change in ideology, 
passed over into the New Deal camp and be- 
came an integral part of the “Roosevelt party.” 
And the non-Communist liberals, many of 
whom had been voting Socialist, found a natural 
place in the New Deal. From the moment when 
a veteran Socialist of great eminence, Abraham 
Cahan of the Forward, enthusiastically hailed 
Roosevelt as a “Socialist” and facetiously in- 
vited him to take out membership in the party, 
the Socialist movement was through. And yet 
Cahan was not wrong. “By his domestic pol- 
icies,” Norman Thomas acknowledges, “Roose- 
velt advanced the country toward a pragmatic 
Socialism,” and then he adds on a more somber 
note: “but he left a weakened Socialist organi- 
zation in a powerful and bewildered country.” 


The New Deal forced American Socialism 
to abandon its Socialist principles in favor of 
a political front embracing one of the big “cap- 
italist” parties and headed by the leading “cap- 
italist” statesman and politician. The catas- 
trophic emergence of Hitlerism in Europe forced 
it to make the same surrender in favor of a 
national front embracing virtually all classes 
of the American people aroused against the 
threat of foreign totalitarian aggression. Certain 
Socialists, including Norman Thomas, did in- 
deed, for a time, attempt to hold out against 
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the rising tide of anti-Nazi interventionism, but 
even they could not make the fight primarily 
on the ground of old-line Socialist principles. 
In the “Keep America Out of War” movement 
that developed, Socialist internationalism found 
itself in an incongruous alliance with doctrinaire 
pacifism and nationalistic isolationism. Such an 
alliance could not last; most Socialists, even 
Norman Thomas’ followers, demanded inter- 
vention against the Nazis. In any case, by the 
time the United States entered the war, little was 
left of the Socialist principles that had seemed 
so inviolable a decade before. Everything was lost 
—save the “ideal.” And even the “ideal” be- 
came increasingly obscure and ambiguous. 

The collapse of American Socialism has in 
large part been the product of American con- 
ditions, but. it also reflects the dissolution of 
the integral Socialist system under the impact 
of historical reality. Socialist economics was 
from the beginning based on two premises: 
the prediction that capitalism meant the in- 
evitable “worsening” of the conditions of the 
working masses, and the conviction that only 
the “socialization of the means of production” 
could overcome the evils of capitalism and es- 
tablish a sound basis for a free society. Both 
premises have been thoroughly refuted by events. 
Capitalism, particularly in America, has shown 
an extraordinary capacity for inner reform, and 
the lot of the working masses has not deter- 
iorated, but has been consistently improving 
through the past century, despite two world 
wars. On the other hand, collectivism has dis- 
played a sinister side that only the enemies of 
Socialism—and a few far-sighted Socialists, who 
went unheeded—dared suggest before 1917; it 
has revealed a totalitarian potential that has en- 
abled it to serve as the economic basis of some 
of the worst tyrannies in history. Socialists 
everywhere have acquired a new appreciation 
of the market mechanism of a “free” economy 
and their economic goal in the Western world, 
insofar as it can be defined, is much closer to 
the idea of a “mixed” economy than to the 
traditional collectivist scheme. Very little, in- 
deed, is left of the once imposing system of 
Socialist economics. 


THE PLIGHT of Socialist politics is even worse; 

it is utterly bankrupt. Classical Socialist poli- 
tics was based on the class struggle. It saw the 
fundamental alignments in society as class align- 
ments, and the crucial political problems as 
problems in which the hostile classes of modern 
capitalism confronted each other in class con- 
flict, hidden or overt. But the fundamental 
alignments, in the view of Socialists themselves, 
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are no longer class alignments, and the mog 
crucial political problems are no longer clay 
problems (if, indeed, they ever were). Th 
fateful conflict between totalitarianism and de. 
mocracy cannot, even by the wildest flight of 
the imagination, be reduced to a class conflict 
in the Socialist sense; and the old “left”-“right 
topography of politics is widely recognized tp 
be unreal and irrelevant. On those issues tha 
really count, responsible Socialists today think 
in terms of national unity against anti-demo. 
cratic forces within and without, and not in 
terms of class struggle disrupting the nation and 
the national democratic front in favor of “in. 
ternational proletarian solidarity.” The ver 
phrase sounds like the echo of some forgotten 
tongue. 

The old delusion that ‘‘class conscious” work. 

ers’ action must necessarily be “progressive” js 
gone (there is also less certainty as to what js 
and what is not “progressive”); so is the easy 
confidence in “social” (i.e., state) intervention 
as the solution of every problem. Socialists, 
Norman Thomas in particular, are beginning 
to warn against the peril of statism involved in 
the expansion of the welfare state. There is 
a new appreciation in Socialist circles of the 
enduring value of democratic procedures and 
mechanisms designed to limit power and render 
it responsible. ‘Capitalist democracy” ha 
passed into the limbo of forgotten phrases, and 
with it the entire vocabulary of classical Social. 
ist politics. 
_ The bankruptcy of the Socialist system is « 
complete, though perhaps not so conspicuous, 
on the philosophical level. Socialism always 
prided itself on its being a Weltanschauung,: 
total world outlook in which its economic, s 
cial, and political programs were held to bk 
grounded. But what remains of this Socialis 
“philosophy” today? Its “materialism” has been 
silently discarded; its eschatological faith in 
economics and politics as salvation has been 
abandoned in disillusionment. The total pre 
tensions of the Socialist Weltanschauung are m 
longer pressed, or indeed taken seriously. 
some circles, there is a search for new spiritui 
foundations on which a Socialist movement @ 
the future might rest, for a new understandin 
of man and history that will do justice to th 
full complexity of the human situation; but bj 
and large, Socialists seem to be fighting shy of 
philosophies and ideologies, and are eager to ret 
ommend their programs in limited and prag 
matic terms. A far cry indeed from the grat 
diose “System” of classical Socialism. 


The entire body of Socialist faith and doc 


trine now lies in ruins; the old familiar certait’ 
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ties and simplicities are gone, turned into dread- 
fyl ambiguities. But surely the most dreadful 
ambiguity of all is the ambiguity that pervades 
Socialism itself, in its very “essence.” Is So- 
cialism necessary or desirable? This question 
was once flung in the face of the Socialists 
by their anti-Socialist opponents; today, it is 
a question that Socialists are obliged to ask them- 
glves, and the answer is by no means obvious. 
As a reform movement, Socialism is clearly not 
essential everywhere; in America, for example, 
capitalism has revealed a capacity for reforming 
itself (under pressure, no doubt!) and for sat- 
isfying the needs of the people that would 
have amazed its eulogists of a generation ago 
almost as much as its detractors. As a move- 
ment of total economic reconstruction along 
collectivist lines, it is virtually discarded, or at 
least forgotten, by the Socialists themselves. 
What, then, remains of Socialism? In Britain, 
the Scandinavian countries, Belgium, and Hol- 
land, it has become a “middle way” reform 
movement, consumed with doubts and perplex- 
ities about its own future and the future of 
the economy. In West Germany, it is today 
the apostle of a rabid and irresponsible nation- 
alism that threatens to become a serious obstacle 
to democratic survival. In Italy, and to a de- 
gree even in France, it has been defeated by 
Communism and reduced to an ineffectual ideo- 
logical sect, still able, on occasion, to engage 
in parliamentary maneuvers. None of these roles 
is open to American Socialism. The reform 
movement has been taken over by the New 
Deal. Nationalist agitation is hardly to the 
taste of American Socialists; it has practitioners 
far more apt. And the American political sys- 
tem does not permit parliamentary maneuvers 
by small groups operating in a multi-party 
set-up. European Socialism, where it has been 
entrenched in mass support, has survived by 
ceasing to be Socialist, though retaining many 
of the time-honored ceremonial externals of the 
Socialist faith. In the United States, even that 
has not been enough for survival; and so the 
page of history that opened when the Socialist 
party was launched with such high hopes in 
1901 has now definitely come to an end. In the 
United States, almost alone among Western na- 
tions, there is no Socialist movement on an 
organized basis. The Socialist program — at 
least, the reform, or “minimum,” program— 
has triumphed, but Socialism as an organized 
movement has virtually disappeared. 


Norman Tuomas joined the Socialist party 
in 1918, but it was only in the early thirties 
that he rose to leadership. He came to the 
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party from the liberal ministry—he did not 
actually resign from the ministry till 1931— 
and his first years in the party were for him 
substantially an implementation of the “social 
gospel.” Even when he had achieved national 
leadership and came to head the “left wing” fac- 
tion, which finally took over the party, his 
essential role did not change: he was still the 
party’s big “outside man,” active in public af- 
fairs and liberal causes, known and respected far 
beyond the limits of the Socialist movement. A 
comparison with Morris Hillquit, who was 
reaching the end of his career, as Norman 
Thomas was at a high point of his, may prove 
instructive. Hillquit was the old-line German- 
style Social Democratic party chieftain, a con- 
vinced though by no means rigid Marxist, wise 
in the ways of politics and trade unionism, a 
shrewd intra-party operator, and a deadly con- 
troversialist. He had direct access to the im- 
migrant generation in the movement, particu- 
larly the Jewish workers, and to the day of his 
death was the confidential advisor of the So- 
cialist labor leaders, who would listen to him 
as they would to no one else. His scholarship 
and his intellectual attainments won him the 
respect of many in the academic world, but by 
and large he was not popular with the younger 
people in the party, particularly the middle 
class intellectuals, who failed to find in him the 
obvious marks of the radicalism they craved. 
Symbolically, he died in 1933. 

Norman Thomas was never a Marxist; yet he 
was generally regarded as a “left winger”—in- 
deed, some of the faction he headed did not 
hesitate to play at Bolshevism. Though involved 
in all party conflicts, he was never at home in 
the world of intra-party manipulations and 
maneuverings. To the trade union movement, 
he was essentially an outsider, valued friend and 
ally indeed, but not a man whom the trade 
unionist could really understand and feel as 
one of his own. His strength was with the 
younger element of the party, the second and 
third generation, the ardent young militants 
who were so eager to participate in labor’s causes; 
above all, his strength was among the socialisti- 
cally inclined liberals inside the party and out. 
Thousands and scores of thousands, and finally 
the whole nation, came to look upon him as 
Mr. Socialism in person, because to them he in- 
carnated something they took to be the essence 
of the movement. 

And they were not wrong. For what has 
survived of the Socialist movement is not the 
Marxist doctrine which Hillquit took so ser- 
iously, not the intra-party manipulations and 
triumphs that loomed so large in their day, not 
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the careful indoctrination in the program and 
principles of the movement, not even the in- 
flammatory eloquence of a Debs or a Haywood; 
what has survived is the impalpable something 
of which Norman Thomas is the symbol and 
embodiment. Everything Hillquit represented 
in Socialism collapsed in the decade following 
his death, and it is hard to imagine what place 
he would have made for himself had he out- 
lived the crucial year 1933. But Norman 
Thomas, in the past twenty years, has gone 
on from defeat to defeat—at least, they were 
defeats judged by all the familiar rules—and 
yet he stands today, at seventy, at the height 
of his eminence. A good deal of it, to be sure, 
is sheer tribute to the man, but the man is 
everywhere honored not simply for himself, but 
(as the phrase goes) because of what he “stands 
for.” What does he stand for? It must ob- 
viously be something that somehow transcends 
the Socialist movement and the doctrinal system 
of Socialism, for it has survived the shipwreck 


of both. 


HAT SOMETHING is social idealism. Not the 

“Socialist idea,” though that too has had its 
victories, but social idealism. Social idealism is 
hard to define because it is compounded of so 
many elements almost impossible to put into 
words: burning indignation at social injustice; 
impatience with compromise and expediency, 
no matter how “reasonable”; a high sense of 
the human worth of productive labor and of 
the dignity of the producing classes in society; 
a conviction that the welfare of the masses is 
a prime social responsibility; above all, the vision 
of the “cooperative society,” of a “truly just 
social order,” in which men will live by their 
own work in freedom, peace, and brotherhood. 
There is much that is utopian and much that 
is sentimental in this kind of social idealism, and 
we need to be on our guard against both; but 
there is also a powerful moral appeal that stirs 
us to endeavor and leaves us uneasy and un- 
comfortable in our complacency. Precisely be- 
cause we in America are doing so well in dealing 
with the day-to-day problems of economic and 
social adjustment, do we need the sensitive so- 
cial conscience, the sense of high purpose and 
responsibility, that informs the social idealism 
of Norman Thomas. Perhaps now that it is 
no longer entangled with a movement and a 
doctrine, we are the more ready to pay our 
respects to it; perhaps too there is involved a 
kind of guilt-edged appreciation of a radicalism 
we somewhow feel the world has need of but 
which we know can no longer be ours. In any 
case, we do have a conviction that no society, 
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however impressive its economic or politica] 
achievements, can be regarded as at all healthy 
unless it finds room for this kind of social ideal. 
ism in some from. The “good society” may not 
be achievable in history, but the vision of it, the 
burning zeal for it, is the only thing that keep, 
any social order from sinking into self-righteoy 
complacency and unheeding injustice. It is the 
salt that preserves life. 

In this country today, Norman Thomas js 
the unrivalled voice of the social idealism | 
have been describing. That is why he is esteemed 
and admired by men of good will, without re. 
gard to class or party, who know genuine ideal- 
ism and moral integrity when they see it. But 
here a problem arises that confronts our gen- 
eration above all others. Norman Thomas speaks 
out of his Christian heritage; his social idealism 
was engendered out of a religious soil and js 
nurtured by hidden religious roots. However 
secularized, it bears the mark of its religious 
origins and cannot be understood apart from 
them. But once secularized, how is this social 
idealism to be propagated in others whose spit- 
itual roots are not sunk in the same religious 
soil or nourished by the same religious sources? 
A thoroughly secularized idealism is a cut-flower 
idealism; it may flourish for a time, perhaps 
even for a long time, but because it has no inner 
resources, it must, in the end, shrivel and die, 
giving way to social unconcern or to pragmatic 
social politics unredeemed by any higher purpose, 
The recovery of the social idealism we admire 
in Norman Thomas, perhaps even the recon- 
stitution of a social movement that will serve 
for our time as Socialism hoped to serve in 
its day, may well be waiting for a renewed 
appropriation of the religious heritage that makes 
social concern a primary responsibility of man 


before God. 
Jacob and the Angel 


Dissolution begins 


With the heart 
(Or the soul) 


Jacob wrestled with 
The angel 

And found his bones 
Whole. 


Dissolution begins 
With the mind 

(Or brain) 

Jacob wrestled with 
The angel 

And found himself 


Awake again. 
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The Anatomy 


by Isaiah Berlin 


N° ONE who spent any length of time in Dr. 
4Y Weizmann’s company could doubt that he 
was in the presence of a prodigiously endowed 
personality, a human being with an intellect 
more massive and powerful, a will stronger and 
more concentrated, emotions richer and more 
responsive, above all a view of human affairs 
larger and profounder, than are commonly to 
be found in even the most capable and successful 
men; in short, in the presence of a statesman of 
genius. 

There are at least two types of political great- 
ness, incompatible with, and indeed sometimes 
against each other. The first kind is that amal- 
gam of simplicity of vision with intense, some- 
times fanatical, idealism, which is to be found 
in men compounded of fewer attributes than 
the normal human complement, but those larger 
than life. At its: best such men rise to the noble 
grandeur of the great and simple heroes of 
classical antiquity. They tend to see life in a 
series of simple contrasts between light and 
darkness, good and evil, their own sacred cause 
and blind or wicked opposition to it; they at- 
tract their followers by the intensity and pur- 
ity of their mind, by their fearless and unbend- 
ing character, by the simplicity and nobility of 
the central principle to which they dedicate all 
that they have, by the very fact that they impose 
some pattern so clear, so uncomplicated upon 
the manifold diversity of life, that other men, 
smaller, more troubled and more fearful, weaker, 
at times subtler and more intelligent than the 
leaders, feel liberated and vastly strengthened 
by the very directness and sincerity with which 
the unadorned central doctrine is presented to 
them. Sometimes the principles and the doc- 
trine are utopian: but the leader’s total self- 
identification with it cures all anxieties and 
hesitations by the sheer force of conviction with 
which it is held and imposed on others. 


Garant, the liberator of Italy, is a notable 
and very noble representative of this type. 
He was not clever, nor particularly wise; he 
understood little about politics, still less about 
social and economic needs; as a soldier he was 
an amateur, he had little education, little un- 
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of Leadership 


derstanding of human beings. But he focused 
the national aspirations of a great number of 
Italians and focused them more directly, more 
simply, more crudely perhaps than the more 
sophisticated Mazzini; because he was simple, 
utterly brave, utterly guileless, and large- 
hearted and generous, and did not begin to 
understand the difficulties in his path, and ap- 
plied very few, very primitive moral categories 
to all the problems which stood in the path of 
Italian unification, he made some of these prob- 
lems disappear. Garibaldi untied no knots, but 
cut wherever he could with that simple sword 
which every Italian knew to be dedicated to 
the cause of Italian freedom, and to nothing else. 

Such persons often stand, in a sense, outside 
the movements which idolize them; they are felt 
to be embodiments of greater virtues—and more 
mysterious ones—than their followers can emu- 
late: they lead their armies to glory or to de- 
struction, not by taking account of the obstacies 
in their path but by ignoring them; their 
faith is their strongest single attribute, the 
light which it casts is as intense as to obscure 
the uneveness and lurking dangers of the path 
which is begin trodden, and create the illu- 
sion of something direct, luminous and _ir- 
resistible—the unique road to salvation. Such 
leaders tend to be somewhat inhuman—because 
instead of understanding the details of the lives 
and characters of their own and other peoples, 
they over-simplify, they create a radiant myth 
with which they identify themselves, and which 
their followers bear in their hearts. 

This legendary quality, and this capacity for 
defying obstacles and dominating history by 
will-power and the ignoring of complexities, is 
a quality conspicuous in our day in, for example, 
General de Gaulle; there is something of it in 
Kosciuszko, in Kossuth, in Jabotinsky, in Tito 
and in Trotsky; such men become legendary 
heroes not merely in the eyes of their followers 
but in their own; and commit deeds of valor in 
the name of some externalized concept of them- 
selves in which they believe and which they serve. 


THE SECOND TYPE of political genius belongs 
to those who possess the gifts of ordinary men, 
but these in an almost supernatural degree. So, 


far from: ignoring the infinite complexity of 
the life which surrounds them, they have an 
unanalyzable capacity for integrating the tiny 
fragments of which it is composed into some 
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coherent, intelligible pattern. So, far from im- 
posing their own form upon events without 
regard for the properties of the material, mould- 
ing it by sheer force of will-power and the 
passionate ideal, these latter are acutely aware 
of the smallest ocsillations, the infinite variety 
of the social and political elements in which 
they live. Their antennae are extremely sensi- 
tive and record half-consciously a vast variety 
of experience; but instead of being overwhelmed 
by so much, their genius consists precisely in 
the fact that they are able to integrate them— 
not by any conscious process, but in some semi- 
instintive fashion into a single coherent pic- 
ture; and then to act in accordance with this 
picture in a sure-footed, morally confident, firm 
and supremely effective fashion, responsive to 
the sharpest needs of their time in an infinity 
of sympathetic ways. 


To this type belonged such men as Mirabeau, 
Cavour, Abraham Lincoln, Thomas Masaryk, 
Franklin Roosevelt — men whose outstanding 
characteristics were an unparalleled understand- 
ing of the medium which they were moulding, 
uncanny skill in dealing with men and situa- 
tions, an unfailing sense of timing, and all those 
other qualities which made them so notably 
human, so delightful to persons of such different 
types, so ambitious, so seductive and so success- 
ful. 


If the chief attribute of men of the first type 
is boldly to ignore obstacles—to ride with su- 
preme unconcern into the heart of danger, to 
storm the enemy’s bastions with simple and 
fervent faith, to believe in the triumph of their 
cause with sublime but somewhat inhuman fan- 
aticism, the outstanding characteristics of the 
latter type are a profound and delicate under- 
standing of the factors involved, a capacity to 
give the impression (which indeed must have 
some truth in it if it is to be effective at all) — 
that they do not merely stand for but understand 
the aspirations of many humble persons, and 
understand them not merely in the sense of 
believing in the same ideals, but of knowing 
precisely where the shoe pinches, understanding 
the many varieties of frustration and misery 
from which by means less or more scrupulous, 
they are trying to rescue the vast majority 
of those who put their faith in them. These 
men are regarded not with awe or religious 
faith, they are not figures surrounded by a kind 
of unearthly radiance—but with affection, con- 
fidence, admiration, sometimes not unmixed 
with a certain appreciaitve irony—a delight in 
their accessibility, their democratic quality, their 
human failings. 
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Both these types of political leaders have al. 
tered the history of mankind. Of the founding 
fathers of Israel, Theodor Herzl belonged to the 
first type, and Chaim Weizmann to the second 
The achievements of Herzl do not need to be 
rehearsed. It is difficult to conceive that with- 
out him what was built could have been 59 
much as begun. But his very strength, and the 
very magic of his appeal, seem to derive partly 
from his psychological remoteness from his own 
people. If one is born on the edges of the 
consciousness of the community as Herzl un- 
doubtedly was (even though his native town 
contained many Jews) one tends to construct 
an ideal which does not precisely fit the real 
facts, and which enables him who holds it to 
dramatize his task—without being trammeled 
by too intimate a knowledge of the real situa- 
tion—and dramatize it in such a way as to dazzle 
even those who do know the real situation 
all too well, into following the man of destiny. 


THus Disrarii—because of his love of the exot- 

tic, his very tendency to exaggerate what was 
least English in himself—invented the splendid 
vision of the British Empire, and particularly 
its magnificent Oriental aspect, as no empirically 
minded sane Englishman, with a balanced and 
moderate view of his own country and the 
world could possibly have done. Napoleon, De 
Valera, Stalin, came from the outer edges of 
the peoples to whom they gave legends of 
national greatness. I cannot help thinking that 
part of Herzl’s immense “glamor,” of the spell 
which he cast upon the Jewish masses came 
from the fact that he was not of them, that 
in a sense he did not even understand them, that 
he conceived an image of them which did not 
truly correspond to the realities of their situa- 
tion, and that this purified, idealized image lifted 
high above their heads, in which he believed 
so passionately and to which he dedicated his 
life, was something that in turn lifted them out 
of themselves, that inspired them to political 
action, or at any rate to the transformation of 
their personal lives, precisely because it eman- 
cipated them from the oppressive and crippling 
consciousness of their real weaknesses and 
wounds and humiliations. 


Napoleon’s conception of the French, Sir 
Winston Churchill’s conception of England— 
these great imaginative creations in the name 
of which people are prepared to die, are not the 
fruit of sober realism as, for example, were 
Cavour’s Italy or Lincoln’s America, despite the 
passionate emotion, the heroism, the drama; and 
it was Herzl’s very exoticism, his remoteness 
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from the common preoccupations of mankind, 
his deeply romantic conception of the Jews and 
their past and future, the inspired, somewhat 
supernatural, quality of his images, that were 
doubtless needed to create a myth, a tradition, 
an immortal vision. He was tied to his people, 
not by the strands of real unbreakable connec- 
tion, but by something born in his own intense 
power of political fantasy. And the fantasy be- 
came a reality because there was something in 
it that sprang from a genuine overmastering 
need, and because it did touch a central chord 
in Jewish experience. But Herzl remained out- 
side—sublime, remote, an object of worship. 


(Ham WEIZMANN seemed to me to be the 

exact opposite. Herzl received homage in 
part because, although he was a Jew, some of 
his qualities were those of a gloriously free, 
noble Gentile. Weizmann possessed character- 
istic Jewish qualities to the highest possible 
degree. He was sceptical, ironical, acute, hu- 
mane, perspicacious, brilliant, and possessed a 
capacity for understanding both human beings 
and situations, given to no one else in the 20th 
century. He indulged in no fantasies, he was 
not a fanatic or a romantic or a national leader 
of fable. He understood his people through and 
through; he knew their virtues and their vices 
and was attached to both. Everything that was 
exotic, exaggerated, fanatical, obsessed, unna- 
turally intense, repelled his sane, humorous, har- 
monious, realistic, generously constructed na- 
ture. He was a man of immense inward strength 
and tranquillity. He marched towards his goal 
after having calculated all the difficulties, aware 
of every obstacle, with due allowance for the 
imperfections of his own nation and for those 
of other peoples. 

Where the “inspired” leaders burnt with a 
violent flame, magnetized everything round 
them, made people lose a sense of proportion, 
made them throw themselves headlong into un- 
equal battle for the sake, very often, of 
forms and abstractions—a state, a constitution, 
a church, liberty, independence, equality—Dr. 
Weizmann preserved an exquisite sense of pro- 
portion, understood things as they were, was 
never deluded by forms or words or ideals into 
forgetting the social and economic and human 
realities which he desired to create, and which 
could easily be lost, or at any rate damaged and 
compromised, by fanatical emphasis upon the 
outer framework to which for instance Herzl 
paid such passionate attention. 

For this reason it is difficult to identify Weiz- 
mann with political parties, just as it is difficult 
so to identify Cavour or Lincoln in a strict 
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sense. Was Dr. Weizmann a man of the “right” 

or of the “left”? The question appears almost 

meaningless. He was a national leader, he be- 

lieved in the Risorgimento of the Jews. He was 

a complete and unbroken personality of immense 

strength, dignity and political wisdom, he did 

not suffer from the usual Jewish disabilities, the 

“ambivalences,” the social lack of balance, the 

uncertainty of what one is and where one be- 

longs, the self-conscious vacillations and doubts 

and hesitations in the matter of one’s proper | 
class or outlook or profession or status. And 

because he was so firm and because he under- 

stood the minute elements of the world in which 

he was living, and moved with confidence and 

remarkable skill in an area dark and filled with 

dangers for others, he inspired uncommon con- 

fidence in people least of all disposed to feel it: 

in those Jews who, for one reason or another, 

felt it oppressive to remain such, who looked 
upon their Judaism as a yoke to be borne with 
dignity or to be laid down at the most conven- 

ient opportunity, but nevertheless always as a 
yoke. He impressed such people, not as other 
Jews impressed them by their status in the 
Gentile world, by being eminent in the arts or 
the sciences or the public life of some great 
European or transatlantic country, but (des- 
pite the fact that he had these last attributes 
also) as a representative—the representative—of 
the Jews and of no one else. 

This extraordinary capacity for creating the 
illusion that in some sense there existed a fully 
formed nationality whose true elected represen- 
lative he was, that there was not only a nation 
but very nearly a State, a social edifice, a Gov- 
ernment, legislative institutions, (when every- 
one knew that this was not the case), the fact 
that a single human individual could, by being 
as he was, and behaving as he did, cast this spell 
upon foreign statesmen and assimilated Jews 
alike, created the greatest single exemplar of 
what a Jew could be if he was genuinely free. 


[tv was this example, far more than the pre- 

cepts and preachings of others, that inspired 
Jews in many lands and made them believe that 
the dream could be made a reality. Tremu- 
lous, half-assimilated Jews who were, whether 
they admitted it to themselves or not, ashamed 
of being Jews—at least in some degree—in his 
presence were released from this feeling, ceased 
for a brief hour to be ashamed. Jews who needed 
to wear the clothes of something acutely un- 
Jewish—Communism, or the romantic chauvin- 
ism of some modern State, or the Army uni- 
from of some respectable country, or member- 
ship in some distinguished social or professional 
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or intellectual group—these Jews who normally 
were released only by violent “transvestism” of 
this kind, were miraculously restored to their 
human dignity, if only for a moment, by this 
man who offered them nothing but their own 
true attributes. 

The success of the vehement, fanatical cru- 
saders comes, very often, through the fact that, 
armed with a doctrine, or “ideology” in place 
of humanity and realism, they hurl themselves 
against apparently insuperable obstacles because 
they feel that they have nothing of value to 
lose: the “‘cause,” the ideology is all that they 
hold sacred, they are remote from the sufferings 
of the human beings upon whom they inevitably 
trample, and being morally proof against human 
considerations, they sometimes triumphantly 
break through against enormous odds. 

These are not the weapons of the kind of 
statesman to which Dr. Weizmann belonged; 
he relied rather upon his sense of the correlation 
of real historical forces—the strengths and 
weaknesses, the purposes and characters of the 
human beings and institutions with which he 
is concerned; and these are at once too concrete, 
too complex and too imprecise to be capable of 
being formulated in historical “laws” or formu- 
lae, or ideological nostrums of any kind. 

I well remember how, in what seemed the 
darkest days of post-war Zionism, Dr. Weiz- 
mann would pace up and down in his room in 
2 London hotel, and at each depressing report 
of hostility here, failure there, kept repeating, 
“Tt will not help them, it will not help them.” 
“They” were the makers of British policy many 
of whom he understood and personally often 
liked, but thought to be behaving in a bitter 
and foolish way because they had lost their 
appetite for great constructive designs and were 
engaged in saving their melting strength instead 
of boldly seeking (as he passionately desired 
them to do—and he had plans of his own to 
propose) to build something new on the ruins 
of the old. And this, he felt with his sure sense 
of events, was doomed to failure. 


THE NATURAL BOND of sympathy which ex- 

isted between Weizmann and Sir Winston 
Churchill was due to the immense love of life 
in both (which also endeared him to Lloyd 
George), to the fact that they were both on 
the side of whatever expanded, grew, was likely 
to stand up, to animate and to quicken vital 
processes, and against all that tended towards 
contraction, stillness, everything which sprang 
from caution, hugged the shore, wished to con- 
serve and not transform. 

There was an occasion early in the war when 
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Dr. Weizmann, speaking to the great Prime 
Minister who had told him of the very anti. 
Zionist opinions expressed to him by various of 
his advisers, said to him (so he told me later), 
“You must remember, Sir, that those who are 
against us, are against you too.” He staked q 
great deal—almost everything— on this belief, 
and if some of his hopes were subsequently be. 
trayed, those who denounced him as an anglo- 
maniac and an “‘appeaser,” whatever their justi- 
fication in the immediate post-war years, were 
ultimately as mistaken as those who blamed 
Cavour for trusting the French and obtaining 
less for Italy, or establishing a regime less desir- 
able than what might have been gained by a 
violent republican rising with no foreign all.- 
ances. In Italy, Cavour won; in Palestine Dr. 
Weizmann’s ideals were set aside. 

Perhaps this turn of events was inevitable, 
perhaps this was the only way in which the 
Jewish cause could have been saved; yet one 
cannot help wondering whether, with better 
understanding between the two sides, and per- 
haps less disdain for some of his colleagues and 
followers on the part of Dr. Weizmann (who 
in this was like Parnell), the Jewish State might 
not have been today in a somewhat sounder 
political position. But these are might-have- 
beens, and it is unprofitable to investigate them. 

If Dr. Weizmann was punished it was for his 
excessively close sense of reality as for his love 
of the English. And these two attitudes are not 
unconnected, since it was his distaste for the 
myths and drama (the very sources of Herzl’s 
powers) that made Dr. Weizmann so deeply 
devoted to the English. 

Weizmann believed in the English because he 
believed in the sane, balanced, empirical quality 
of their lives; in their distastes for theories and 
ideologies; in their respect for individuals; in 
their love of genuine liberty and genuine con- 
tentment; in their capacity for not sacrificing 
live human beings on the altar of abstractions 
and ideals. They responded by realizing that 
he was not a political agent, or a representative 
of an exalté movement, or a single-minded 
leader, or even an isolated great man in his own 
right; all this, he was, but also an authentic 
statesman—someone who understood the texture 
of public life, distinguished the trivial from the 
important, to whom it was not necessary to 
explain that which they, the English, had ac- 
cumulated during centuries of ripe experience. 

On the whole it was a happy marriage and it 
needed all the late Mr. Ernest Bevin’s colossal 
amour propre, his wounded vanity, and the 
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yho could not avoid continuing to like and 
,dmire this most tolerant, most sensible, most 
political of peoples, could scarcely bear it. It 
is by now a commonplace of history that Mr. 
Bevin brought the State of Israel into being 
vey much as Lord North and George III 
founded the United States. 


Dr. Weizmann felt betrayed by his old friends 
in Whitehall and Westminster, he felt betrayed 
by the turn which events in general had taken: 
but nothing could alter his sense of glory in 
the fact that an achievement without parallel 
had come to crown his life. He too is now an 
eponymous hero—a gigantic figure standing at 
the head of the new history of the Jews; but 
the strands which unite him with his people 
are infinitely more intimate than those which 
stretch from the remoter, colder, heroes. 


THE Jews of the entire world, when he died, 

mourned not only the greatest of their sons 
in this century, (and as the years pass his figure 
will inevitably grow larger) but a human being 
whose qualities were a more intense and nobler 
version of their own, a being compounded of 
qualities which Jews and only Jews have ever 
possessed in the peculiar combination in which 
he showed them. His face, his figure, the fabu- 
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lous charm of his manner, his memorable in- 
terventions in the councils of the nations, his 
wit, lis mordant epigrams and the sublime 
moments of reasoned and noble indignation, his 
command of all the Jewish languages, his roots 
in the heart of the Diaspora—a Russian Jewish 
town; the fact that, despite his eminence in the 
world he sacrificed nothing—he compromised 
not a whit—and retained all his Jewish qualities 
intact, and was accepted by the world neither 
in spite of them, nor even because of them, but 
as a matter of course, quite naturally and nor- 
mally, as a representative of one people among 
others, neither superior nor inferior, but as an 
equal—all this makes his image unique in the 
annals of the Jews. 

When Dr. Weizmann died, it was as if some 
personage of vast historical magnitude had 
passed—Oliver Cromwell or Abraham Lincoln 
—not an inhabitant of the 20th century. To 
his own people he remains a figure full of imag- 
inative humor, human, ironical, wise, amused, 
warm-hearted, a microcosm of all the extra- 
vagant yet not inharmonious variety of Jewish 
life in the last century; and with it all, a figure 
of more than human size, an immortal hero, 
someone who overshadowed his contemporaries 
and will continue to do so for all foreseeable 
time. 


The Ketubah and Conservative Judaism 
by Ben Zion Bokser 


NPRECEDENTED INTEREST has been aroused 
throughout the country by the recent an- 
nouncement that a modification of the Ketubah 
has been approved in Conservative Judaism. The 
general American public, as well as radio and 
television commentators, dealt with the an- 
nouncement as major news. In part this reflects 
the importance which the American public at- 
taches to the family in society, and therefore to 
any issues which have a bearing on marriage and 
divorce. In part it also reflects the importance 
attached by the general American public to the 
developments within its major religious com- 
munities. 
In American Jewry the announcement has 
aroused more than interest—it has also aroused 
controversy. Spokesmen of Reform Judaism dis- 
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missed the step taken by Conservative Judaism 
as inconsequential. Their position is, of course, 
understandable. Only those who recognize the 
authority of Jewish law have to contend with 
the problems which the new clause in the Ke- 
tubah seeks to remedy. Reform Judaism has 
done away with the Ketubah altogether. The 
Jewish law of marriage and divorce poses no 
special problems for Reform Judaism, and it is 
therefore free of the need to search for solutions. 

More outspoken and sharper has been the 
reaction from certain sections of Orthodoxy. 
The Orthodox rabbinate, in all its branches, has 
denounced the plan as a serious breach of Jewish 
law, and has all but invoked the ban against it. 
The Yiddish press has carried continued attacks 
by Orthodox publicists against the Conserva- 
tive movement generally, and against the tam- 
pering with the Ketubah in particular. 


What is the true story behind this amendment 
to the Ketubah which has now been adopted 
in Conservative Judaism? 
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The Ketubah is a memorandum of obligations 
which a husband assumes toward his wife at 
the time of marriage. These include food, cloth- 
ing and other necessities, as well as conjugal 
relations, to which the husband commits him- 
self “in accordance with the customs of Jewish 
husbands who work for their wives, honor, sup- 
port and maintain them in truth,” as the text 
of the Ketubah puts it. It also pledges the wife 
(if she is a virgin at the time of marriage) a 
settlement of two hundred zuzim, plus a return 
of her dowry in the event of the husband’s prior 
death, or in the event the husband should divorce 
his wife. In the event of a non-virgin, the two 
hundred zuzim are cut in half. The purpose 
of this financial settlement, according to the 
Talmud (Babylonian Talmud, Ketubot 11a), 
was to serve as a deterrent to divorce. The hus- 
band was confronted with a serious financial 
obligation if he should consider exercising his 
prerogative of terminating the marriage, 


THE Kerusan is an ancient document, though 
there is no explicit reference to it in the Bible. 
The Talmud records varying opinions as to 
whether the Ketubah is of Biblical or post-Bibli- 
cal origin. The earliest Ketwbah which has 
come down to us goes back to the 5th Century 
B.C.E., and is part of the Assuan-Elephantine 
Papyri. Its Aramaic text differs significantly 
from the text now extant. It presupposes the 
right of the wife as well as of the husband to 
exercise initiative in dissolving the marriage. 


The Ketubah, as conceived by the rabbis, was 
a triumph of equity in Jewish law. Its purpose 
as we have noted, was to protect the partner in 
the marriage who was in. the greatest need of 
protection—the wife. Its provisions were meant 
to secure her dignity while in the state of mar- 
riage. And the settlement expected from the 
husband in the event he was to terminate the 
marriage by divorce was to be a deterrent against 
divorce. It was necessary to create a deterrent 
against hasty action by the husband because he 
had the initiative in terminating the marriage. 
The ‘wife had no such initiative and was, there- 
fore, in no danger of perpetrating such an abuse. 
Thus no deterrent legislation was needed against 


her. 


In our own time, new problems have arisen 
in the Jewish law of family relations. The finan- 
cial settlement stipulated in the Ketubah has 
long since ceased to be a deterrent to divorce. 
The sum of two hundred zuzim, together with 
the supplementary sums, must at one time have 
been an impressive consideration. One rabbinic 
estimate suggested that two hundred zuzim was 
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sufficient for a person’s maintenance for an ep. 
tire year (Mishna Peah 8:8, and commentaries), 
However, by modern calculations, the zuz ; 
the equivalent of fifteen cents. The Ketubg) 
remains a document of moral commitments, } 
has ceased to have practical consequences in lay, 


A far greater evil has plagued the Jewish law 
of family relations in the problem of the Agunah, 
the deserted wife. There are a variety of cir. 
cumstances under which a woman may become 
an Agunah. Not all of them will be met by the 
new provision in the Ketubah as adopted in 
Conservative Judaism. But there is one eyil 
which has. proven most common which, we 
trust, will be remedied. This is the case of the 
couple whose marriage has been dissolved civilly, 
According to Jewish law, a civil divorce is jn. 
sufficient. It must be followed by a get, a Jewish 
divorce. But the issuance of a get is under pres. 
ent conditions, in some cases, beset by insoluble 


difficulties. 


ASS FINALLY EVOLVED, a Jewish get presupposes 

consent on the part of both parties. Yet if 
the wife should refuse to accept a get the hu: 
band may be freed through an instrument in 
Jewish law known as the heter meah rabbanim, 
A release may be secured upon the concurrence 
of one hundred rabbis who will act in cases 
where the woman is incapacitated, through 
mental illness, for example. 


The decree of one hundred rabbis is not easily 
secured, but in the case where a civil divorce ha 
already dissolved the reality of the marriage, it 
has been invoked by rabbis of all groups. But 
no such safeguard of equity exists in Jewish law 
in favor of the woman. The ex-husband can 
refuse to grant a get and Jewish law know 
no provision for liberating such a woman from 
her anomalous condition. This situation has led 
to tragic results. Some ex-husbands have turned 
extortionists and demanded payment for a get. 
Otherwise, such a woman has only the alter- 
native to spend the rest of her days in miserable 
loneliness or to defy Jewish law and remarry 
without a get. 

The new clause to the Ketubah is intended to 
be a remedy to this condition. It reads as follows: 

“And in solemn assent to their mutual re- 
sponsibilities of love, the bridegroom and bride 
have declared: As evidence of our desire to en- 
able each other to live in accordance with the 
Jewish Law of marriage throughout our life- 
time, we, the bride and bridegroom, attach our 
signatures to this Ketubah, and hereby agree to 
recognize the Beth Din of the Rabbinical As- 
sembly and the Jewish Theological Seminary 
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of America, or its duly appointed representa- 
tives, as having authority to counsel us in the 
light of Jewish tradition which requires husband 
ind wife to give each other complete love and 
fevotion, and to summon either party at the 
request of the other, in order to enable the party 
requesting to live in accordance with the 
tandards of the Jewish Law of marriage 
throughout his or her lifetime. We authorize the 
Beth Din to impose such terms of compensation 
sit may see fit for failure to respond to its sum- 
mons or to Carry out its decision.” 

The Beth Din referred to in this clause will be 
,national Jewish Court of Domestic Relations, 
to consist of five members to be appointed jointly 
by the Jewish Theological Seminary and the 
Rabbinical Assembly. The two bodies have also 
joined to establish a Joint Conference on Jewish 
Law, which will serve as the official instrument 
within the Conservative movement for all mat- 
ters governing the Jewish law of marriage and 
family welfare. 

The new clause in the Ketubah represents, in 
other words, a private agreement between bride 
and groom entered upon prior to the marriage. 
The agreement to seek counsel will, we believe, 
act as a brake against divorce. It can be invoked 
any time by either party and it will, therefore, 
bring into play a power for conciliation which 
is often what is necessary to dispel the gathering 
storm that is threatening to disrupt a marriage. 
On the other hand, where the marriage cannot 
be saved, where a civil divorce has already 
occurred, the authority of the new Ben Din 
will be invoked under the threat of penalties— 
here called compensations—to force the granting 
of the get. 


Wuar wit secure the compliance of the cou- 
ple with the authority of the Beth Din? Lead- 
ing American jurists have advised us that as a 
private agreement it will in all probability be 
respected in the civil courts — like any other 
private agreement or contract entered upon by 
two parties which the civil courts will enforce. 
The American courts have consistently enforced 
privately agreed stipulations, which the contract- 
ing parties have agreed to in good faith. It is 
hoped that they will do so in the case of the 
private agreement represented by the new clause 
in the marriage contract. 


Does Jewish law recognize the propriety of 
such a private agreement to be added as a sup- 
plement to the Ketubah? The history of Ketu- 
bah, as portrayed for instance in the fine study 
by the late Dr. Louis M. Epstein, The Jewish 
Marriage Contract* clearly answers this question 
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in the affirmative. Throughout the centuries, 
additional clauses have been added to the Ketu- 
bah to embody private agreements entered upon 
by bride and groom. The Talmud itself recog- 
nizes the propriety of supplements to the 
Ketubah granting the wife substantially greater 
financial safeguards than the two hundred or 
one hundred zuzim. In the days when polygamy 
was practiced many Ketubot had the provision 
in which the husband agreed “that he may not 
marry or take during the wife’s life-time or 
while she is with him, another wife, wife-slave, 
or concubine except with her consent. . . ” Some 
Ketubot pledge the husband not to change the 
city of domicile without the wife’s consent. 
Some Ketubot pledge the husband or the wife 
to care for their spouse’s children by a prior 
marriage. An Egyptian Ketubah of the 13th 
Century pledges the wife to allow her future 
mother-in-law “to live with her in the same 
house.” In a Ketubah dated 1706, in Damascus, 
Syria, there is the agreement on the part of the 
husband not to divorce his wife except with her 
consent and through a Rabbinic court. 

The practice of adding additional clauses 
to the Ketubah, to embody private agreements 
between bride and groom, has continued to 
prevail in our own time. I have in my possession 
a photostat of a Ketubah issued under the aus- 
pices of the Chief Rabbinate in Israel. It is 
dated Shevat 15, 5712 (February 11, 1952) and 
was given at a wedding which was held in Jerus- 
alem. It includes a number of supplementary 
clauses, none of which appear in the standard 
Ketubah text. It guarantees the wife an addi- 
tional sum of $10,000 beyond the stipulated 100 
zuzim (she was a widow at the time of her mar- 
riage). The husband pledges himself to abide 
by the decree of Rabenu Gershon outlawing 
polygamy—a provision presumably deemed es- 
sential as a result of the persistence of polygamy 
among some of the Oriental Jews who have 
recently settled in Israel. The husband pledges 
himself not to go on a journey overseas against 
his wife’s objections, unless he leave her ample 
means of sustenance, as the Beth Din will de- 
termine. 


Most significantly there is also an agreement 
on the part of the husband when setting out on 
such a journey to grant his wife a conditional 
divorce, which is to become effective if he 
should not return within a specified time—ob- 
viously a precaution against her being left an 
agunah. The final clause commits the husband 


* (N. Y. 1927), or in the Hebrew volume, Seder 
Kiddushin venisuin ahar hatimat ha-Talmud (Jerusalem, 
1945), by A. H. Freiman. 
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not to leave the State of Israel, except with his 
wife’s consent. 

This Ketubah is signed by the groom, as well 
as by the traditionally prescribed two witnesses. 
In the standard Ketubot the signature of the 
groom does not appear. There is only the sig- 
nature of the two witnesses. 

The additional grant of $10,000 beyond the 
standard allotment of one hundred zuzim, is 
obviously a private agreement on the part of 
the couple for whom this Ketubah was issued. 
The other clauses, however, are part of the 
Ketubah text. While some of them are familiar 
from the supplements which have figured in 
older Ketubot, especially among the Sephardic 
Jews, the introduction of a Ketubah clause 
affirming the ban of Rabenu Gershon against 
polygamy is new. The adoption of this new 
clause as well as the incorporation of the other 
clauses into the new Ketubah text represent 
a significant change in this ancient document, 
authorized by the Israeli chief rabbinate. It is 
an illustration that the Ketubah has always been 
a living institution, capable of adaptation to the 
changing exigencies of life. 


AAT MANY wWEDDINGs now-a-days the Ketubah 

is only a form. It is filled out, signed, and 
read under the canopy but few really pay atten- 
tion to its provisions. In communities where the 
Ketubah was taken seriously, it was not at all 
uncommon to add supplementary clauses to 
embody the special agreements entered upon by 
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the couple prior to entering the grave step of 
marriage. The plan adopted in Conservatiye 
Judaism has ample precedents in Jewish law, in 
ancient as well as in modern times. 

The new clause to be adopted in the Ketubg) 
in Conservative Judaism involves no new prin. 
ciple in Jewish law. It is simply a fresh app}. 
cation of a principle that is well established in 
the rabbinic law of family relations. The new 
clause, incidentally, was proposed and drawn 
up by the foremost Talmudic scholar of oy 
time—Professor Saul Lieberman of the Seminary 
faculty. 

The controversy around the Ketubah offers 
a good perspective for evaluating the variou 
schools of thought in American Judaism. On 
the one extreme there is the group which ha 
abrogated Jewish law as in any sense binding 
upon the Jewish person. At the other extreme, 
there is the party that believes in the law, but 
looks upon the law as static, as something un- 
touchable, as finished and inflexible, to be rigidly 
applied regardless of circumstances that may 
have arisen to defeat the original goals of equity 
which inspired the law. Conservative Judaism 
is the party of the center which seeks to live 
by the law, but which looks upon the law a 
capable of growth. It finds within the law itself 
the principles by which it can continue to meet 
new conditions and thereby retain its power of 
guiding life toward the underlying purpose 
of equity which constitute the main goal of 
Torah-true Judaism. 
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The Journey 


(A Story) 


by Shlomo Katz 


T HAD BECOME a habit. Every morning be- 

fore I got up to go to work I would lie in 
bed for a while and look out on the wall opposite 
my window. The wall was only a few feet 
away. The window of my room overlooked a 
narrow alley. And as I would lie like this be- 
fore getting dressed, I’d count the bricks of the 
sction of wall which I could see. I could only 
see a small part, and by the time I decided to 
undertake the journey about which I will tell 
you, I got to know every one of them and even 
their individual markings. Three vertical streaks 
of greyish white had long ago trickled down 
from above. As I lay in bed I couldn’t see where 
the streaks began. Some of the bricks were also 
chipped. 

I know you will think it is silly and, well, 
from a certain point of view, from a certain 
specialized point of view, it may appear silly 
to make friends of the bricks in a wall. But 
there are also other ways of looking at it. I do 
not care to force my opinion on other people 
but I do expect them to see my side of the mat- 
ter and to realize that it wasn’t entirely silly. 

I also want to say that that bricks were not 
my only entertainment in the room. For quite a 
while, before I began counting the bricks regu- 
larly, I used to play a game of a sort, a very 
intellectual game if I may say so, with the pat- 
tern on the wallpaper. I developed some theories 
on the basis of that pattern, some of them quite 
interesting and even significant. I had thought 
of writing some of them down and explaining 
them and some day, when I find the time, I will 
do so. 

You see, I have quite a lot of free time, morn- 
ings before I go to work and evenings after 
work and weekends and holidays. For although 
I like people and take an interest in things I 
nevertheless spend a lot of time by myself, 
thinking and generally improving my mind. 
Sometimes I read, but recently I haven’t been 
doing much of that. And so, as I said, I have 
a lot of free time and I began taking an interest 
in the pattern of the wallpaper and I found 
it very instructive. 

I discovered that the patterns had definite 
philosophical and emotional meaning. For in- 
stance, there was the thin pink line that weaved 
in and out of the general pattern. I named it 
“the irresponsible” because it just ambled along 


cheerfully without any obvious purpose. Then 
there was the part of the pattern which I named 
“frustration” because it went up and down, 
up and down, and it no sooner reached a cer- 
tain point then it dropped again. There was 
also the “reactionary.” This was a thin flower 
design that avoided the main pattern and when- 
ever the latter bent to the right it bent to the 
left, and vice versa, just simply a contrary and 
unsocial element in the design. 

There were times when I also felt that the 
entire design was like a musical composition and 
I tried to make up tunes to fit it. But that 
proved to be too complicated because a single 
tune would correspond only to one element of 
the design, and I lacked the training to work 
out the necessary parts for different instruments 
to correspond with the entire pattern. 

But the really dramatic part was in the cor- 
ner where two walls adjoin. When the room 
was papered they didn’t take sufficient care to 
make the pattern follow in an unbroken line 
and there was a drop of about six inches from 
one wall to the other. This created a sort of 
waterfall, a cataract of design and of melody 
that tumbled down. The result was not pleasant 
esthetically and therefore I decided never to con- 
centrate on more than one wall at a time. 


As I said before I developed some very inter- 
esting theories about how the various elements, 
such as “reaction” and “frustration” and the 
others, could be combined into a whole and how 
it was possible to work out a formula that 
would hold good for all the arts and sciences. 
This theory is too complicated to be explained 
here and I only mention it to show that my in- 
terests were really very serious and intellectual. 


Wit THE pricks it was a different matter 

and more fun in many ways. When the win- 
dow shade was down to a couple of inches from 
the sill, I could see only a few rows of them. 
I like counting things. I am a bookkeeper by 
profession and I like my work very much. I 
have been a bookkeeper for almost thirty years, 
not out of necessity but mainly because I enjoy 
the work, because it is so orderly and systematic. 
I think that a nice column of figures, evenly 
spaced and correctly added has a certain dyna- 
mism about it, like the rows of windows in a 
skyscraper, let us say. And that is why I have 
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always had a tendency to count things. I used 
to count the number of stories in buildings I 
passed, the number of cement squares in the side- 
walks of city blocks, the number of cars parked 
along the curb between two points. 

I began counting the bricks in the wall op- 
posite my window a long time ago. At first I 
did it simply out of curiosity, to see how many 
there were. Gradually I began to notice them 
more carefully’ and each of them acquired an 
individual character. I liked some better than 
others. A few I disliked altogether. Eventually 
I gave them names. I did not give them these 
names at random. There was a resemblance be- 
tween each brick and the person after whom I 
named it. One of the bricks with the white 
streak on it I named after a man in my office 
who almost always suffers from a cold. Another 
one, with a crack in the plaster all around it, 
like a partition separating it from the rest, I 
named J. H., that’s my boss; we always refer 
to him by his initials, not in his presence, that 
is. One chipped one I called “the vet,” and 
one half brick that had been built in among 
the others I simply called “shrimp.” 

We got along very well together. I invented 
histories for them and I made up imaginary con- 
versations among them. They also helped me 
follow current events and keep informed about 
what went on in the world. During the war, 
for instance, I named some of the bricks after 
Churchill and Roosevelt and Patton and Stalin 
and Bulganin. “Well, Bulgy,” I’'d say—that was 
Bulganin—“won’t we give the Nazis hell to- 
day?” Or, I'd lie in bed some Sunday afternoon 
and I’d say, “Winnie, let’s get down to brass 
tacks, how about that second front!” We'd 
talk like this back and forth and discuss matters 
until I saw things straight. 


Bout I atso Have many friends, I mean people, 

real people. I wouldn’t want the impression 
to get around that I lead a lonely life or that 
I am left out of things. I will not talk now 
about the people I know outside. But even in 
this house I have friends, two very good friends 
on the same floor with me and only a couple of 
doors away. 

First there is Eddie. We always call him Eddie 
despite the fact that he must be nearly sixty 
years old. Naturally, we never asked him. It 
wouldn’t be polite and it might hurt his feel- 
ings. He might get to thinking that he was 
an old man. We call him Eddie because he is 
so small and because we like him. I have known 
Eddie about fifteen years, and I met him almost 
as soon as I moved into the house. Nobody in- 
troduced us. I met him in the hall. It was dark. 
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A fuse had blown and the superintendent ws 
slow about replacing it. We didn’t really meet. 
we stumbled against each other. He then in. 
vited me to come into his room. I must say | 
was surprised when I first came in. There was 
a big dressing table in his room and it was 
literally covered with all sorts of little bottles 
of perfume and nail polish and hair oil and things 
like that. I have never before known a man 
who took such perfect care of himself. 

Well, Eddie and I talked for a while and we 
got acquainted, and he asked me if I played 
checkers, and I said yes, and he said he had a 
board but he didn’t have all the pieces. But 
we played a game just the same. We used some 
of the little bottles on his dresser. And that’s 
how we became friends and we have been friends 
ever since. Sometimes we play checkers and 
sometimes we discuss politics. Eddie is a very 
smart man. Or we go for a short walk and stop 
at the cafeteria on the corner and I have a cup 
of coffee and Eddie has some tea or a bottle of 
soda. Eddie doesn’t drink coffee. 

I like this cafeteria. I used to have my break- 
fast in it nearly every morning since I moved 
into the house where I live. It’s a quiet place 
and not expensive. At first I had some argu- 
ments with the counterman but now he and | 
are fast friends. The argument was about a 
small matter but one that I took seriously. You 
see, whenever possible I always use the same 
seat, near the register close to the door so that 
I could see what goes on outside. I like to watch 
people. I am also very neat. The counter at 
this spot was cracked and at first I complained 
to the counterman that there was a lot of dirt 
in the crack. He was not very courteous about 
it in the beginning, I must say, and he told me 
that I should move further down the counter. 
But in time we reached an understanding and | 
didn’t mind it any more. As a matter of fact 
I found it interesting. The crack was quite wide 
at the edge and narrowed as it wiggled to the 
other edge. There was another crack branching 
off from the middle. I discovered that the two 
cracks resembled the Mississippi and Missouri 
rivers in their general outlines and then I used to 
have a lot of fun studying them. I would locate 
the main cities on these rivers with small crumbs. 
I would imagine myself piloting a boat on the 
Mississippi, or hunting buffalo somewhere near 
the Missouri. I didn’t indulge only in idle fancy 
either. There was all that talk in the papers 
about the TVA and about establishing authori- 
ties to develop the Columbia and Colorado and 
other rivers. I spent many hours planning what 
could be done to control the Mississippi and the 
Missouri and to prevent floods and to irrigate 
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deserts. I did a lot of figuring too because I like 
to work with figures and somewhere in my room 
| have a whole sheaf of papers about these two 
rivers. 


EsSIDES EppiE there is my other friend in the 
house, Miss Marybelle. She is a very fine per- 
son and we became friends right away. It hap- 
pened this way: Miss Marybelle has a cat named 
Susabelle. She said she named it after her two 
aunts who had died and left her a small legacy. 
One of the aunts was named Susan and the other 
Annabelle. Shortly after I moved into the house 
about fifteen years ago I met Miss Marybelle in 
the hall and she nodded and smiled, and I nodded 
back, and a few days later it happened to be 
raining and she knocked on my door and asked 
me whether I wouldn’t run down to the butcher 
shop and get some liver for her cat seeing as she 
had a cold and couldn’t go out. It was then she 
told me what a wonderful animal the cat was 
and how much company it was to her and all 
about her aunts and the legacy they left her. I 
ran down and got the liver and she invited me 
to come in and offered me some tea—she has a 
small electric plate in her room and she does her 
own housekeeping she said. It was all very cozy 
and we became friends. Sometimes Miss Mary- 
belle and Eddie and I have a little party in her 
room. Eddie and I play checkers and Miss Mary- 
belle prepares some tea which Eddie also drinks, 
though he can’t drink coffee. She says it’s nice 
to have friends, men friends, around, even 
though she finds that Susabelle is such a comfort 
to her. Miss Marybelle likes Eddie, but I often 
think she likes me more. and that is not surpris- 
ing because I am younger than Eddie and we 
have much more in common. She often tells 
me that she admires a steady person like myself 
with a regular job and good habits, and she said 
that a woman of her gentle temper, and with a 
legacy, would make a fine companion for a man 
of sober character. I agree with her and we see 
each other often. More recently she even told 
me once that though a cat like Susabelle is a 
great comfort she sometimes thinks that people 
need steady human companionship. I quite un- 
derstood her because though her present cat is 
also named Susabelle it is not the same that she 
had at the time I met her. That one died a 
natural death a few years later and Miss Mary- 
belle already had two other cats which finished 
their natural lives. But she calls all her cats Susa- 
belle on account of her aunts to whom she is very 
grateful for the legacy they left her. And nat- 
urally she can’t feel as strongly about the present 
cat as she did about the first one, or even the 
second one. 
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HAD BEEN CONTENT all along. It was only 

natural that I should be, with so many intel- 
lectual and social diversions and interests. That 
was so until about a year ago. I really don’t 
know what happened then. So far as I can re- 
member nothing in particular happened. But all 
of a sudden I began to feel not quite as happy 
and content as I used to be. It was all very 
vague, just a strange feeling of discontent. [ 
even became impatient and irritated with my 
good friends and I always felt bad after I had 
been rude to them. I don’t mean that I was 
really rude, just a little bit impatient, and the 
chief trouble was that I didn’t know what I was 
impatient about, for I continued doing the same 
work and I ate the same kind of food and saw 
the same friends and indulged my usual interests 
in politics and philosophy and current events. 

This lasted for quite a while and then things 
got really bad. I lost my appetite and, what was 
still worse, I began making mistakes in my work. 
It is important to understand that in my type 
of work mistakes are serious matters—they are 
much more than mere errors. Of course, people 
who know nothing about bookkeeping probably 
think it is a simple matter to correct an error. 
It really isn’t. It is not difficult to detect the 
mistake and to make the necessary correction. 
But when that happens the whole day is spoiled. 
I find it hard to explain but it is as if a violinist 
should make a mistake while playing something 
very moving and have to start all over again to 
correct the false note. The entire rendition is 
spoiled. 

And then I began having nightmares. Never 
before in my life did I have nightmares. I had 
always led such a sober and sensible life and my 
sleep had always been undisturbed. It worried 
me. I was afraid I was getting sick and I did 
not know the reason for it. Mostly the night- 
mares had to do with my work. I would feel a 
great compulsion to put down some wrong fig- 
ures in the books and then run. J. H., that’s 
my boss, would run after me with some weapon 
which I never saw because he was always behind 
me and I knew that if he would catch up with 
me he would kill me. I always woke up just as 
he was about to catch me. 

I didn’t care to tell anyone, but people in the 
office began noticing it. Some people there even 
remarked that what I needed was a change and 
suggested that maybe I should take a trip. I told 
Miss Marybelle what they said and she seemed 
to agree with them. She was quite enthusiastic 
and said that she had been thinking for a long 
time that I needed a change but was too reticent 
about telling me. She said I needed to do some- 
thing drastic. “It’s not the right way to live,” 
she said, “with only Eddie and his checker- 
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board for relaxation.” I was surprised when she 
said that because I liked Eddie a lot and I always 
thought that she liked him too. She said that 
she too felt a great need for some drastic change, 
something romantic and drastic at the same time, 
and that there were times when even Susabelle 
was not enough to keep a vital person with a 
small legacy like herself completely happy. 


It got to be so that for the first time I felt 
displeased with the people in the office, with the 
counterman in the cafeteria and even with my 
room which I had always felt was peaceful and 
homey. I’d get up in the morning and look out 
of the window at the wall. But instead of find- 
ing it soothing as I had for so many years, I 
would be annoyed with it and with the discol- 
ored bricks and with the streaks running down. 
I'd lie in bed and count the bricks, one whole 
one, another one, a third, then one that was chip- 
ped, then another whole one and so on, just as 
I used to do for a long time, but it wasn’t relax- 
ing at all any more. 


ALSO TOLD Eddie about my state of mind, but 
naturally I did not tell him what Miss Marybelle 
said about him and his checkerboard. Eddie was 
very understanding. He thought for a long time 
and then he said, “Yes, you ought to do some- 
thing about it.” “What?” I asked him. He 
thought again for quite a while. Eddie is a sen- 
sible and level-headed person and never jumps at 
conclusions. “Well, I'll tell you,” he finally said, 
“you ought to do something different from what 
you have been doing all along.” He thought 
some more and then he said, ““What you need is 
a change; yes. that’s what you need, a change.” 

I was glad to hear Eddie say it because I was 
beginning to think so myself and I always had 
a high regard for Eddie’s opinion. 

“What kind of a change would you suggest?” 
I asked him. 

He didn’t answer right away. He said this 
was a very serious matter and required consider- 
able thought, but he promised me that he would 
think about it and let me know what his sugges- 
tion would be. 

Several weeks passed and all this time I was 
in a state of indecision. I was so upset that there 
were times when I was positively feverish. I 
talked with some of the people in the office and 
they kept urging me to take a trip. “What you 
need,” they said, “is not just any kind of a trip. 
You need a long trip, a real journey, that would 
take you far away from here for a long time and 
would freshen you up.” I asked them for sug- 
gestions and some recommended Cuba, others 
suggested Brazil, and one man even said that a 
trip to Alaska would be just the thing. “A trip 
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like that would really break the monotony and 
get you out of the rut,” he said. 

They are all fine people and their suggestions 
were very sincere, which just goes to prove that 
I had many good friends. 

I turned these suggestions over in my mind 
and I thought they were very sensible, as sug. 
gestions I mean, but that they were not very 
practical. What would be the use, I thought, 
of traveling around in foreign countries where 
I wouldn’t even understand the language and | 
wouldn’t know where to go or where to find 
food and where to stay at night? I would feel 
lost, sort of, and that would make me still more 
nervous and affect my appetite and cause me to 
lose sleep. And even if I were to go to Alaska 
where I would know the language, I didn’t see 
much point to it because it is so far away and 
cold and there aren’t hardly any people there, yet 
fam sociable by nature. Besides, I have always 
been a quiet person of steady habits and I was 
afraid that a fly-by-night sort of existence would 
not be the thing for me at all. My friends in 
the office meant well with their suggestions but 
they apparently didn’t really understand me and 
the kind of man I really am. 

Then one evening Eddie came in to see me. | 
was glad to see him because I knew that he un- 
derstood me completely and that he must have 
thought over the matter and made up his mind 
what I should do. He didn’t get right to the 

subject. Eddie always takes his time, and I ap- 
preciate this trait in him because it shows lack of 
that kind of haste which can make a man regret 
his actions when it is too late. 

After a while he said: ‘Many years ago I was 
in a condition similar to yours. That was a very 
long time ago. I then decided to do something 
about it. You know me that I don’t like to exag- 
gerate or to use big words to describe something, 
but don’t be surprised when I tell you that I 
then decided to do something revolutionary, be- 
cause that’s exactly what I did. I left my home 
town and came here, to this city. And let me 
tell you, I never regretted the step. Here I 
found contentment and I regained my peace of 
mind, as you have seen for yourself since we got 
to know each other. Of course, I don’t mean 
to say that you have to take quite such a radical 
step as I did. Drastic measures can boomerang,” 
he said, and he smiled when he said that. Eddie 
can be very vivid in his talk when he wants to. 
I understood perfectly what he meant. 

“T have thought about your situation a great 
deal,” hé went on, “and I have come to the con- 
clusion that what you really need is a change; 
yes, that’s what you need, a change.” 
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Y MIND was made up then and almost at once 

I felt a great difference come over me. I was 
ina state of elated anticipation. You know how 
people are excited when they have made up their 
minds to a great venture. In my case it was 
much more so, for though I knew that any 
day I would make the great change, I did not 
know yet what it was going to be. I was absent- 
minded and jittery. I was still making mistakes 
inmy work and my appetite remained bad. But 
it was altogether different than before. I was 
so tense I could scarcely sleep nights. I knew 
that I would not do anything drastic because it 
was just as Eddie said — drastic measures can 
boomerang. All the same I was convinced that 
a profound change would take place. 


I am frequently surprised at how really im- 
portant changes occur without one’s even think- 
ing of them a minute before. Something like 
this happened to me. I got up one morning and 
without realizing what I was doing I went to 
have my breakfast in a different cafeteria from 
the one where I had been eating for years. It 
was the same kind of restaurant as the other 
one, with a counter running the length of it on 
one side and a row of tables along the other wall. 
Yet what a difference! Immediately I felt the 
change. The counterman was different, the cups 
and saucers were different, everything was dif- 
ferent. It gave me a terrific boost. I felt as if 
I had become a new man and that everything 
would be much better from then on. It may 
sound far-fetched to you but it refreshed me 
and gave me a new slant on life. That very day 
I did not make a single mistake in my work. 
And to think that this cafeteria was less than a 
block away all the time. 

I had been thinking for some time that I'd 
better tell the superintendent of the house where 
I live that I was about to make a change, but I 
could not bring myself to do it. Partly this may 
have been because I didn’t know exactly what I 
was going to do, but mainly it was because I 
didn’t want to be rash. So I kept postponing it. 
But on this day I felt so vigorous and determined 
that I talked to the superintendent when I re- 
turned from work. It happened almost by ac- 
cident, but if I hadn’t felt so refreshed I am sure 
I would not have talked to him about it. 


As I came into the hall on my way from work 
the superintendent was there fixing something 
and before I knew it I had told him that I had 
decided to make a change. He didn’t seem sur- 
prised at all. ‘I can fix you up,” he said and ran 
down to the basement where he has a room. 
He came back in a minute with his bunch of 
keys. “I have just the thing for you,” he said, 
“and it’s the kind of change that anybody in his 
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right senses would jump at.” It all happened in 
an instant before I realized what it was all about. 
He took me to a room at the other end of the 
house, on the same floor where I had been living. 
“Tt’s newly painted,” he said, “and it’s got a 
southern exposure.” He was right. The win- 
dow in this room faced South whereas the one in 
my previous room had faced North and there 
was never much sunlight coming in. 


‘THAT EVENING was hectic. I had to move my 
things to the new place the full length of the 
hall. But before I began to move them I natu- 
rally told Miss Marybelle and Eddie about it. 
They were both almost as excited as I was. Eddie 
didn’t say very much but by the pleased look on 
his face I could tell that he approved the step 
I had taken. Miss Marybelle positively beamed 
and said outright that I had done well, that it 
would have been bad to part from friends and 
go far away among strangers. “A man needs 
companionship,” she said, and I agree with her. 
Then and there we decided to hold a little party 
in the room I was leaving—a bon voyage party 
Miss Marybelle called it. She prepared tea and 
I ran down and bought some cake and some soda. 
The soda was for Eddie because of late he had 
been complaining that tea was having a bad ef- 
fect on his heart. It was a gay party, almost 
like the sort people have when they go to Europe. 
Eddie suggested a game of checkers after the tea 
but this time I said no, because there was so much 
to do moving my things, and Miss Marybelle 
agreed with me and told him to forget his silly 
checkers on an important occasion like this. 

It took me all of two hours to pack and move 
the things. Eddie helped a little and Miss Mary- 
belle supervised and told me how to arrange the 
things. When it was finished we were all nearly 
exhausted. Eddie went to his room to lie down 
to rest. Miss Marybelle stayed a little longer 
and assured me that she thought I had done right 
and that she was very glad I had not taken a 
really long journey. ‘‘Susabelle is a great com- 
fort to me,” she said, “but how can she take the 
place of the company of an intelligent, energetic 
and sober man like you?” She said she wouldn’t 
have known what to do had I been so rash as to 
leave the house altogether. 


OME MONTHs have now passed since I made 

the great change. Once more I feel contented 
and well. My sleep is undisturbed. I make no 
mistakes at work. When I wake up in the morn- 
ing the sun shines brightly into my room which 
is smaller than the previous one but much more 
cheerful. Here, too, the wall of the adjoining 
house is only a few feet away, but it is built dif- 
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ferently and the arrangement of the bricks is not 
the same as in the other one. 
become familiar with them and as I lie in bed 
in the morning and look at the part of the wall 
that I can see between the window shade and 
the sill, I realize that it is an entirely different 
arrangement. The chipped ones are not in the 
same location and everything is fundamentally 


different. 


I have never gone back to the old cafeteria, 
and now I always take my breakfast in the new 
place I have discovered down the street. Here, 
too, I had a little misunderstanding with the 


I have already 


River. 
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counterman at first, but it is all straightened oyt 
now. This time also it was about a crack in the 
marble top of the counter which accumulates 
dirt. But this one is entirely different. It is wid- 
er than the other and runs in almost a straight 
line the full width of the counter. When I have 
my dinner after work and I am not rushed for 
time, I like to think that it resembles the Hudson 
Miss Marybelle has always been saying 
that I have a lot of imagination. 
cities along the Hudson with crumbs of bread 
and I like to fancy that I go on a boat to Bear 
Mountain, or maybe even as far as Albany. 


I locate the 





On The Labor Zionist Front 


Labor Zionist Assembly 
To be Convened 
February 26-27 in New York 


HE NATIONAL EXECUTIVE bodies 

of the four sections of the Labor 
Zionist Movement—LZOA, Far- 
band, Pioneer Women and Hab- 
onim—and representatives of their 
local units all over the country, 
will meet in a joint Labor Zionist 
Assembly in New York on Feb- 
ruary 26th and 27, 1955. The 
Assembly will have a three-fold 
purpose—to proclaim a program 
of activities that will be carried 
on by the entire Movement in 
the period immediately ahead; to 
demonstrate the unity of the whole 
Movement in the performance of 
these tasks; and to set up a na- 
tional Labor Zionist committee 
representative of all sections of the 
Movement to conduct these activ- 
ities. 

The Labor Zionist Movement is 
now faced with certain concrete 
tasks to which it must address 
itself with all the vigor it can 
command. The first is in connec- 
tion with the present political 
climate in regard to Israel. In the 
past few months the Movement 
throughout the country has 
prompted the Local Zionist Coun- 
cils into action. In many commu- 
nities, large public meetings have 
been held, or are scheduled to 
take place shortly. In some in- 
stances, the Labor Zionist Move- 
ment sponsored these meetings on 
its own. While recent statements 
on behalf of the Secretary of State 
indicate that the Administration 
has under reconsideration its policy 


in the Middle East, it is necessary 
that public opinion in America 
be kept constantly informed about 
the dangers inherent for the free 
world as well as for Israel in the 
present policy of supplying arms 
to the Arabs and the elimination 
of Israel from defense arrange- 
ments in that vitally strategic area. 
In addition, a large counter-offen- 
sive is necessary to the anti-Israel 
Arab propaganda that has been 
making steady inroads in church 
groups, on university campuses 
and in ever-wider American cir- 
cles. All of this is an ongoing job 
which confronts the whole Zion- 
ist Movement and for which the 
Labor Zionist Movement, as has 
so often been the case in the past, 
must be the spearhead. 

Secondly, commencing next 
month the entire Zionist Move- 
ment will be involved in a Shekel 
Campaign for the 23rd World 
Zionist Cnogress which will be 
held at the end of the summer in 
Jerusalem. The stake of the Labor 
Zionist Movement in the Shekel 
Campaign is a high one. Its out- 
come will have a strong bearing 
on the future of the whole World 
Zionist Organization, the compo- 
sion of the next World Executive, 
and the relationship of the Execu- 
tive with the leading labor move- 
ment in Israel. At the same time, 
the Shekel Campaign provides an 
unusual opportunity for acquaint- 
ing large masses of Jews with the 
platform of the Labor Zionist 
Movement as regards Zionism in 
this country and its objectives for 
the cooperative commonwealth in 
Israel. 

The third area is that of youth 


and ailyah. The Habonim—youth 
organization sponsored jointly by 
the entire Labor Zionist Move- 
ment—must be given the moral 
and material support to enable it 
to grow in numbers and in in- 
fluence among American Jewish 
youth, and to bring its message of 
personal commitment as regards 
our Jewish life in this country and 
the upbuilding of Israel to many 
more thousands of young people 
of high school and college age. In 
the field of aliyah, too, a coord- 
inated effort must be made to mo- 
bilize the potential that now exists 
in the Movement among its mem- 
bers in all age categories and eco- 
nomic and family circumstances, 
so that a steady stream of olim 
may go to Israel for permanent 


settlement or for limited-term 
service, according to specially 
devised programs. This, i t is 


strongly felt, must become one of 
the central activities of the Labor 
Zionist Movement, both as a means 
of self-fulfillment for large num- 
bers of its chaverim and as an 
example to the rest of the Zionist 
Movement. 

Finally, this is the 50th Jubilee 
Year of the Labor Zionist Move- 
ment in this country. It goes with- 
out saying that proper celebra- 
tions of the event must be ar- 
ranged in all communities, but, 
more than that, the Jubilee events 
must also be utilized for strength- 
ening the Movement and for pro- 
viding it with the material where- 
withal for a broadened and more 
intensified scope of activities. 

All these tasks will be thor- 
oughly considered by the Labor 
Zionist Asembly and by the Joint 
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Committee of all sections of the 
Movement that is now making 
preparations for it. As has been 
indicated, the Assembly will set 
up a central body to implement 
the decisions of the Assembly and 
to carry on the work on behalf of 
the whole Movement. This cen- 
tral body will have at its disposal 
a special budget, the raising of 
which is now the subject of earnest 
consideration by the Assembly 
Committee. It will also serve as 
the representative of the Labor 
Zionist Movement in all Zionist 
and other agencies related to its 
scope of action. 

The establishment of such a 
central organ for the whole Labor 
Zionist Movement has been on 
the agenda of the latter for the 
past several years. It has long been 
felt that, inasmuch as all sections 
of the Movement embrace a com- 
mon ideological platform, and en- 
gage in a large variety of common 
activities, the establishment of 
such a central coordinating and 
representative body would go a 
long way towards cementing the 
unity of the Movement, elimin- 
ating unnecessary differences and 
duplications, and making the joint 
efforts more effective. 

The original proposal for the 
convocation of the Labor Zionist 
Assembly and for the establish- 
ment of such a central body was 
made by the Central Committee 
of the LZOA at its meeting in 
October. It was promptly ac- 
cetped by all other sections of the 
Movement and it thus reflects the 
strong desire for unity that pre- 
vails among them, in recognition 
of the fact that the tasks outlined 
affect not one section of the 
Movement alone but the entire 
Movement as a whole and that, 
in pursuing them effectively, all 
must work together on the basis 
of complete equality of interest 
and of status. 

The Joint Assembly Committee 
is working on the details of the 
Assembly agenda and will an- 
nounce it within the next few 
days. Outstanding personalities 
of the Movement in Israel and in 
America will participate. A joint 
call has already been issued to all 
local branches of the Movement. 
The preliminary announcement 
that such an Assembly will be 
convoked has called forth tre- 


mendous interest and enthusiasm 
in Labor Zionist ranks and it is 
being hailed as an historic mile- 
stone in the development of the 
Movement and an important event 
in the 50th Jubilee Year of the 


Movement’s existence in this coun- 
try. 

Tribute Paid to Two 
Veteran Labor Zionists 


On Wednesday evening, De- 
cember 2nd, hundreds of Labor 


‘Zionists and friends paid tribute 


to Morris L. Schaver, veteran 
leader of the Labor Zionist Move- 
ment in Detroit, on the occasion 
of his 60th Birthday. In honor 
of the event, $60,000 was con- 
tributed by his friends for the 
establishment of a cultural center 
in Ramleh in his name. Chaver 
Schaver himself announced a gift 
of $60,009 for special purposes in 
Israel. 

The following Sunday evening, 
December Sth, hundreds of Balti- 
moreans from all sections of the 
Jewish and non-Jewish community 
gathered to honor Dr. Herman 
Seidel, Chairman of the Central 
Committee of LZOA and one of 
the outstanding citizens of Balti- 
more, on the completion of his 
first 50 years of energetic com- 
munal service. To mark the event, 
the Histadrut Campaign and 
friends of Dr. Seidel in Baltimore 
have undertaken a two-year proj- 
ect to raise $250,000 for the es- 
tablishment of a Dr. Herman 
Seidel Medical Center by Kupat 
Cholim, the Histadrut medical 
branch, in Jaffa. 

In addition to the personal trib- 
utes paid to both Labor Zionist 
leaders, each received a large vol- 
ume of messages from leading per- 
sonalities in Israel and in America. 
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THE 50th JUBILEE YEAR of LZOA 
— A YEAR of GROWTH and ACTIVITY! 
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Detroit 





We Extend Congratulations Best Wishes to... 


to Our Dear Friend 


MORRIS L. SCHAVER 


on the occasion of his 


60th BIRTHDAY 


MORRIS L. SCHAVER 
On His 60th Birthday 


Mrs. Gussie Nichamin 
Mrs. Sadie Hertz 
WILLIAM & BELLA HORDES 


Mr. & Mrs. Larry Nichamin 
and Family 


and Family 


Mr. & Mrs. Benjamin Hertz 
and Family 

















Congratulations to... 


MORRIS L. SCHAVER 


With ni wishes for many, many more years of 

active ‘participation in the building of our com- 

munal life in this country, and in the rebuilding 

of “Medinath Israel’? as an economically strong, 

politically secure and democratically entrenched 
independent state. 


KEYSTONE OIL REFINING COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


William Fisher 


Leon Kay N. R. Epstein 
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Detroit, Michigan 





Heartiest Congratulations 


and Best Wishes to... 


MORRIS L. SCHAVER 


ON HIS 60th BIRTHDAY 
2 


His inspiring leadership and untiring efforts 
on behalf of his community, his people and 


MEDINATH ISRAEL 


have earned our admiration and affection. 
Greetings to EMMA and their son ISAAC 


Harry Schumer 
Mildred Schumer 
Sharon Hope Schumer 


Deborah Regena Schumer 
David Saul Schumer 


William Schumer 
Irene Schumer 

















Detroit, Michigan 





Congratulations to... 


MORRIS L. SCHAVER 
ON HIS 60th BIRTHDAY | 
© 
His Activities and Leadership 
serves as inspiration to all 


MR. AND MRS. MAX STOLLMAN 
MR. AND MRS. PHILIP STOLLMAN 


Leaders of Mizrachi Organization 
of Detroit 
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Greetings to... 


MORRIS L. SCHAVER 


on the occasion of his 


60th BIRTHDAY 
© 


JEWISH COMMUNITY COUNCIL 
of Detroit 


® 


SIDNEY M. SHEVITZ, President 
BORIS M. JOFFE, Executive Director 
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Greetings to... 


MORRIS L. SCHAVER 


ON HIS 60th BIRTHDAY 


MR. & MRS. MORRIS SURATH 


Detroit, Michigan 





Detroit 


We Pay Tribute to... 


MORRIS L. SCHAVER 


Founder and Honorary Chairman of our Branch 


On the Occasion of His 60th Birthday 
9° 


ARLOZOROFF BRANCH 137 


Farband—Labor Zionist Order 


Harry Schumer Chairman 


David Sislin \ 





Samy Goreme 4 acceiecnnen Vice-Chairmen 
Louis Levin 


Harry Mondry Executive Chairman 














William Gayman ....csssssusesnsnsnnen Financial Secretary 
Leo J. Cohen Treasurer 
Gertrude Levis ...cccsesuemen Corresponding Secretary 
Adelle Mondry Recording Secretary 
]. Woodrow 

S. Feierstone i Hospitalers 
Miss Jaffe 



































This year for Chanukah 
Give the Canadian Whiskey that’s 


IN HIGHEST FAVOR AMONG 
IMPORTED WHISKIES 

















In HONOR of the Occasion 
Give the Gift that HONORS 


| “2 ’ 
= ‘Seagram $ 
Seagraw'’s 

V.O 


nan CANADIAN WHISKY —A BLEND... OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 
S$ WHISKY IS SIX YEARS OLD * 86.8 PROOF * SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS COMPANY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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